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In  this,  its  centennial  year  of  statehood, 
Oregon  fondly  recalls  the  unusual  story  of 


The  Mission  R 


ose 


Anna  Maria  Pittman  Lee: 

Her  favorite  wedding  gift  was 
a  withered  rosebush — which 
she  never  saw  bloom. 


ROSES  of  all  varieties  abound  in 
Oregon's  Willamette  River  Valley. 
And  in  all  that  area,  from  Eugene 
north  to  Portland,  no  bloom  is  so 
richly  rooted  in  Oregon  history  as 
the  Mission  Rose,  named  and  planted 
by  Anna  Maria  Pittman,  wife  of  mis- 
sionary Jason  Lee  [see  Why  Oregon 
Remembers  Jason  Lee,  page  30]. 

The  original  plant  supposedly  be- 
longed to  Mrs.  Alanson  Beers,  one  of 
12  in  a  missionary  party  that  made  a 
10-month  voyage  in  1836-37  from  Bos- 
ton around  South  America  to  Fort 
Vancouver  (Vancouver,  Wash.)  and 
down  the  Willamette  to  Lee's  strug- 
gling mission  60  miles  south.  Mrs. 
Beers  cherished  the  rose,  her  only 
luxury  from  the  East.  Yet  a  few  weeks 
later  she  graciously  gave  it  to  Anna, 
whose  marriage  to  Lee  was  Oregon's 
first  Christian  wedding  between 
Americans.  Anna  nursed  the  withered 
bush  through  the  winter  but  never 
saw  it  bloom;  she  died  in  childbirth 
the  next  June.  Others  cared  for  it, 
however,  and  mission  visitors  began 
taking  cuttings  to  their  homes. 

The  mission  later  was  abandoned, 
but  still  the  bush  flourished.  Today, 
cuttings  grow  in  countless  gardens. 

And  this  summer  as  Oregon  cele- 
brates its  100th  year  as  a  state,  an 
important  high  light  will  be  the  51st 
annual  Rose  Festival  in  Portland, 
"The  City  of  Roses!'  No  better  choice 
could  have  been  made:  At  Methodist 
Jason  Lee's  tiny  missionary  outpost 
began  both  the  Mission  Rose  and 
Oregon's  march  to  statehood. 


Rose  Festival  Queen,  1958: 
Minister's  daughter  Ruth  Parrett 
is  a  coed  at  Willamette  University, 
founded  by  Anna  Maria's  husband, 
missionary  Jason  Lee. 


The  Mission  Rose, 

as  painted  by  French  artist 
Pierre-Joseph  Redoute. 
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Calling  Color  Photographers! 


IT'S  THAT  time  again!  The  third  great 
reader-participation  pictorial  for  which 
you've  so  generously  shared  your  color  trans- 
parencies with  Together  starts  on  page  36. 
Now  it's  time  to  start  working  toward  the 
fourth,  for  publication  in  1960. 

Here  is  the  theme.  Paste  this  reverent' and 
beautiful  poem,  attributed  to  Ralph  Waldo 


Emerson,  in  your  hat— or  your  handbag- 
take  it  along  on  your  vacation,  and  keep  it 
near  as  the  year  goes  by  to  remind  you  to 
click  the  shutter  every  time  you  see  a  scene 
or  situation  that  will  turn  one  of  its  phrases 
into  a  picture.  It  is  an  "assignment"  that 
can  be  an  exciting  challenge  to  your  picture- 
taking  skill— and  your  creative  imagination ! 


Send  up  to  10  transparencies  (not  prints 
or  Kodacolor  negatives).  We'll  pay  $25  for 
35-mm.  slides  used,  $35  for  larger  sizes, 
reproduction  rights  and  original  transpar- 
encies to  become  Together's  property  (du- 


Father  in  Heaven, 

We  Thank  Thee 

For  flowers  that  bloom  about  our  feet 
For  tender  grass,  so  fresh  and  sweet 
For  song  of  bird  and  hum  of  bee 
For  all  things  fair  we  hear  or  see- 
Father  in  heaven,  we  thank  thee! 

For  blue  of  stream,  for  blue  of  sky 
For  pleasant  shade  of  branches  high 
For  fragrant  air  and  cooling  breeze 
For  beauty  of  the  blowing  trees- 
Father  in  heaven,  we  thank  thee! 

For  mother  love,  for  father  care, 
For  brothers  strong  and  sisters  fair 
For  love  at  home  and  school  each  day 
For  guidance  lest  we  go  astray— 

Father  in  heaven,  we  thank  thee! 

For  thy  dear,  everlasting  arms 
That  bear  us  o'er  all  ills  and  harms 
For  blessed  words  of  long  ago 
That  help  us  now  thy  will  to  know- 
Father  in  heaven,  we  thank  thee ! 


This  photo  by  Winston  Pote 
could  be  one  way  to  picture 
the  words  "For  song  of  bird." 


plicates  for  your  file).  Loose  stamps  for 
return  postage  should  be  enclosed,  please. 
We'll  use  all  reasonable  care  in  handling 
your  slides  and  all  transparencies  that  are 
not  selected  for  use  will  be  returned. 


All  transparencies  must  be  received  by  February  10,  I960.  But  don't  wait!  Send  your  slides  early  to: 
PHOTO  EDITOR,  TOGETHER,  740  N.   RUSH  ST.,  CHICAGO   11,  ILL. 
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Is  thy  heart  right,  as  my  heart  is 
with    thine?   Dost   thou   love   and 
serve  Cod?  It  is  enough.  I  give  thee 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

—John   Wesley    (1703-1791) 


H. 


ARTZELL  SPENCE  comes  by  his  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  Methodism  naturally;  he  grew  up  in  Midwestern 
parsonages.  Nearly  20  years  ago  his  One  Foot  in  Heaven 
(Gossett,  $1.98)  appeared  as  a  book  and  a  movie  to 
familiarize  a  mammoth  audience  with  the  family  and 
the  problems  of  an  oft-moved  Methodist  preacher. 

"The  Methodists,"  Spence  wrote,  "believe  in  living 
their  religion.  They  don't  don  it  with  their  Sunday  suits 
and  hang  it  in  moth  balls  the  rest  of  the  week.  Meth- 
odists are  church  workers.  Attendance  on  Sunday  is  a 
public  showing  of  loyalty  to  the  pastor  and  a  collective 
revitalization  of  the  Spirit  that  guides  throughout  the 
week  .  .  .  Methodists  often  are  laughed  at  because  they 
are  inevitably  fighting  about  something.  That  is  not  the 
church's  weakness  but  its  strength." 

Hartzell  (he  was  named  for  a  Methodist  bishop)  is 
an  authority  on  our  church,  as  well  as  others.  Right  now, 
another  national  magazine  is  featuring  a  series  of  his 
articles  on  the  Protestant  denominations.  And  we  invite 
vour  careful  consideration  of  his  factual  British  Method- 
ism Is  Different,  on  page  24. 

Vacation  roads  are  calling;  thousands  of  Americans 
are  getting  ready  to  take  another  look  at  this  wonderful 
country  of  ours.  For  a  preview  of  some  of  the  splendor 
that  will  send  flash  bulbs  popping,  turn  to  this  month's 
color  pictorial,  'My  Country  'tis  of  Thee,'  starting  on  page 
36.  You  readers  produced  it  so  successfully  that  we  are 
asking  you  to  participate  in  another  reader-invitational 
pictorial  scheduled  for  publication  next  year.  See  page 
4 — and  unlimber  that  trusty  camera. 

Clinton  Richards  is  an  Iowa  farmer,  and  a  good  one, 
as  you'll  learn  when  you  read  Land  Is  a  Loan  From  the 
Lord,  page  19.  Like  a  lot  of  others,  he's  vitally  interested 
in  proceedings  at  the  Fourth  National  Methodist  Town 
and  Country  Conference  to  be  held  in  Wichita,  Kans., 
July  21-24.  And  here's  an  advance  tip:  the  subject  matter 
portrayed  so  graphically  in  this  pictorial  covers  one  of 
the  most  important  subjects  on  the  conference  agenda. 

Speaking  of  Iowa,  it's  been  quite  a  while  since  we 
followed  a  plow  down  a  furrow,  but  we  didn't  find  it 
difficult  to  resist  the  temptation  to  do  it  again — until 
this  month's  cover  came  alony!  The  farm  is,  of  course, 
in  the  Hawkeye  state.  That  magificent  contour  pattern? 
It's  made  up  of  corn  and  oats. — Your  Editors 
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Prayer  for  Summer  Drivers 

MRS.   MILDRED   E.   GREENE 

Paulsboro,  N.J. 

And  Sudden  Death  [June,  1959,  page 
14]  is  a  grim  reminder  of  the  need  for 
safe  driving.  On  a  different  wave  length, 
but  for  the  same  purpose,  is  a  prayer 
my  husband  and  I  repeat  as  we  drive 
every  summer  across  the  states  to  see 
God's  wonders.  It's  by  the  Rev.  F. 
Oswald  Barnett  of  Australia.  We  found 
it  in  a  little  town  called  Ten  Sleep, 
Wyo.,  tacked  on  the  side  of  the  general 
store: 

0  ever-present   Lord,   I    pray, 
Be  with  me  at  the  wheel  today. 
Fill  every  corner  of  my  mind, 

So  roaming  thoughts  no  lodging  find. 

Take  control  of  my  two   eyes, 
That  I  may  be  alert  and  wise.. 
And  take  my  feet,  and  take  my  hands, 
That  they  react  to  quick  demands. 

Give  me  Thy  guidance,  Friend  Divine, 
For  other  folks  as  well  as  mine, 
Then  when  I  come  to  journey's  end, 
My  prayer  to  heaven  will  ascend, 
In  utter  thankfulness  to  Thee, 
Who  kept  the  wheel  all  day  with  me. 

Question:   Was    It   Luck? 

MRS.  RAYMOND  C.  SHAW 

Newfane,  N.Y. 

Since  when  do  Methodists  believe  that 
luck  controls  our  lives?  I  had  thought 
that  we  believe  that  God  is  behind  the 
scenes  in  this  world  which  he  created. 

1  was  shocked  to  see  the  opening 
sentence  in  an  otherwise  inspiring 
article,  I  Give  My  Eyes  to  the  Blind 
[March,  1959,  page  60],  "I  guess  you'd 
call  it  luck."  And  again  in  the  fourth 
paragraph,  "That's  when  luck — or  fate 
— stepped  in."  What  are  "luck"  or 
"fate"?  I  am  sure  they  have  no  place 
in  a  universe  created  by  the  God  of  love. 

Cirls  Can't  Reform  Boys 

CARTER  W.  PRESTON,  Pastor 

Hillman,  Mich. 

Can  Girls  Reform  Boys  After  Mar- 
riage? [May,  1959,  page  45]  is  the  cause 
of  this  letter.  Girls  can't  reform  boys, 
delinquent  or  honor  student.  The  Bible 
says,  "Therefore,  if  any  man  be  in 
Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature."  He  is 
the  answer  that  has  apparently  been 
ignored  by  all  of  the  writers  who  so 
ably  contributed  to  this  Powwow. 

Jesus  said  to  Nicodemus,  one  of  the 
most  upright  and  respected  teachers  of 
that  day,  "Ye  must  be  born  again."  I 
think  this  is  the  emphasis  that  our  fine 


Selected  Bits  from  Your 

Letters 


magazine  has  been  soft-pedaling.  This 
is  the  message  that  The  Methodist 
Church  must  make  central,  because  if 
we  do,  all  the  other  areas  of  need  will 
be  cared  for. 

1,185   Bulletins — In   Use 

ROBERT  B.  ST.  CLAIR,  Pastor 

Commercial  Point,  Ohio 

In  January,  1958,  you  printed  my 
name  in  Name  Your  Hobby,  saying  that 
I  collect  church  bulletins.  So  far,  I  have 
received  1,185  from  46  states,  including 
Alaska,  and  eight  foreign  countries. 
Montana,  Vermont,  and  North  Dakota 
are  the  only  unrepresented  states. 

I  get  ideas  from  these  for  my  church 
bulletins  and  papers. 

Tight-Fitting  Crown 

JIM    WOODWARD 

Minister  of  Christian  Education 

Trinity   Methodist    Church 

Ruston,  La. 

The  expression  "as  tight  as  Dick's 
hatband,"  mentioned  in  Stanley  Walk- 
er's Tricky  Talk  in  Texas  [May,  1959, 
page  59] — and  often  used  as  "tighter 
than  Dick's  hatband" — actually  goes 
back  to  the  days  of  Robin  Hood  and  has 
to  do  with  tightness  of  economic  condi- 
tions rather  than  the  size  of  one's  head. 


King  Richard — with  no-stretch  hatband. 

When  King  Richard  the  Lionhearted 
went  on  the  Crusades,  he  left  Prince 
John  to  rule,  but  never  really  gave  up 
the  crown.  As  a  result,  the  people  were 
taxed  both  by  Richard    (to  finance  the 


Crusades)  and  by  John  (for  the  benefit 
of  himself  and  the  Sheriff  of  Notting- 
ham). In  other  words,  when  both  heads 
wore  the  crown  it  made  the  economy 
"tighter  than  Dick's  hatband." 

Mr.  Walker  also  refers  to  "little  old" 
as  an  underexaggeration,  when  in 
reality  it  is  a  term  of  familiarity.  Texans 
have  so  many  cyclones  that  to  them 
one  is  just  a  "little  old  cyclone"! 

No  Theologian,  But — 

MRS.  MAXINE  COLBERT  BASCOM 
Hirosaki,  Aomori  Ken,  Japan 
Just  having  read  Faith  by  Storm, 
[March,  page  13],  I  am  disturbed.  I 
refer  to  the  episode  of  Dr.  Shuler's  com- 
forting his  children  when  their  mother 
was  washed  overboard  with  the  words, 
"God  will  help  us  get  Mommy  back," 
and  then  the  confirmation  after  she  was 
saved  from  the  water,  "See,  God  did 
give  Mommy  back  to  us  when  we 
prayed!"  What  would  the  reactions  of 
Dr.  Shuler  and  his  children  have  been 
if  she  had  not  been  saved?  What  lesson 
of  faith  would  that  have  brought?  Be- 
cause we  don't  always  get  our  own  way! 
I  realize  that  this  article  was  no 
theological  treatise.  And  I  am  only  a 
missionary  wife,  unqualified  to  theolo- 
gize, but  I  cannot  sit  placidly  back  and 
read  a  presentation  that  seems  to  say, 
"If  you  ask  any  selfish  thing  in  faith — 
anything  you  want — you  will  receive  it." 

Red  Wagon  Faded  .  .  . 

MISS   DEAN   DREWETT 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

I  read  The  Red  Wagon  [April,  1959, 
page  21]  and  found  it  touching.  But 
when  I  looked  at  the  picture  closely 
I  saw  that  the  car  was  not  red  at  all, 
but  pink.  I  think  the  artist  must  have 
been   color-blind. 

Yes,  the  car  should  have  been  several 
shades  redder.  So  you  win,  Miss 
Drewett.  But  we  take  one  trick  in  this 
ongoing  game  wherein  readers  put 
fingers  on  editorial  errors.  In  June,  on 
page  two,  we  had  John  Wesley,  Meth- 
odism's founder,  being  born  June  17, 
1703.  On  page  70,  Methodist  Almanack 
gave  the  date  as  June  28 — but  so  far  not 
one  reader  has  caught  the  discrepancy! 
In  a  way,  both  dates  are  right.  The 
former  is  by  the  "Old  Style"  calendar: 
a  reminder  that  in  1752  England's 
calendar  was  set  ahead  11    days. — Eds. 


Giving  Is  More  Blessed  .  .  . 

MR.  and  MRS.  CALVIN  TAYLOR 

Bucyrus,  Ohio 

After  reading  Should  Churches  Sell 
Things?  [April,  1959,  page  23],  we  would 
like  to  give  a  strong  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Rev.  Robert  W.  Lind  in  stating  his 
reasons  for  the  church  not  to  sell 
things.  This  subject  has  been  a  real 
concern    to    us    and    we    have    always 
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felt  as  Mr.  Lind  does — that  money 
should  be  given  to  the  church  because 
we  as  Christians  want  to  give  and  share, 
not  because  we  can  receive  a  material 
object  in  return.  If  we  all  tithed  as 
God  asked  us  to  do,  both  our  churches 
and  the  people  would  receive  a  greater 
spiritual  lift. 

How  Vital   Is  Fund   Raising? 

MR.  and  MRS.  CHUCK  LEMASTERS 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Since  we  are  only  four  years  removed 
from  membership  in  El  Paso's  Trinity 
Methodist  Church,  we  took  a  special 
interest  in  Should  Churches  Sell 
Things?  We  now  are  on  our  way  to  the 
Belgian  Congo  as  missionaries  under 
our  Board  of  Missions.  While  aware 
of  the  need  for  funds,  the  thought 
came  to  us  that  in  our  world  situation 
a  crisis  may  well  develop  which  would 
curtail  fund  raising.  Then,  too,  we  will 
all  be  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
found  wanting  if  our  "most  satisfying 
Christian  experience"  is  raising  money. 

'Anything  Less   Is  Sloth' 

HENRY  RATLIFF,   Pastor 

Hartjord,  S.Dak. 

Since  I  have  been  reading  the  latest 
Together,  my  feeling  is  that  if  Methodist 
leadership  is  intelligently  alert,  it  will 
not  stop  until  every  Methodist  home, 
and  every  prospective  Methodist  home, 
is  a  subscriber.  Anything  less  is  sloth. 

Thank  you,  Pastor  Ratliff.  You  and 
other  friends  will  be  gratified  that  more 
than  8,000  Methodist  churches  are  on 
the  All  Family  Plan,  whereby  a  sub- 
scription for  each  family  unit  is  included 
in  the  church  budget. — Eds. 

How  to  Handle  Controversies 

WILLIAM  P.  MILLER,  Assoc.  Pastor 

Turlock,  Calif. 

Congratulations  on  your  good  work 
in  How  Should  Methodists  Organize? 
[May,  1959,  page  17].  It  would  be  easy 
for  a  popular  church  journal  such  as 
Together  to  steer  clear  of  controversy, 
especially  on  matters  as  close  to  home 
as   the   jurisdictional   problem. 

Through  approaches  such  as  your 
Powwows,  you  have  developed  a  means 
of  dealing  with  controversy  which  pre- 
sents the  essential  issues  and  helps  to 
clarify  them  without  taking  a  stand 
yourself.  This  is  the  kind  of  creative 
approach  to  controversy  which  is  meet- 
ing a  deep  need  of  our  people. 

Law  &  Order  Not  Our  Cod 

JAY  E.  SCHMIDT,  Pastor 

St.  Paul,  Nebr. 

In  reference  to  Conscience  Conveni- 
ent?  [May,   1959,   page  8]: 

Draft  laws,  tax  laws,  and  the  like 
cannot  be  exempt  from  judgments — 
Christ  is  Lord,  not  the  laws  of  our  land! 


PLUS  WARM  FELLOWSHIP 

As  the  Father's  hand  guards  and  guides, 

just  so  your  Annuity  contract  will  protect  and 

comfort  you  through  the  years.  Mail  coupon 

for  beautiful  FREE  booklet  "Bright  Horizons" 

and  learn  how  you  can  get  an  income  for 

life  comparable  with  any  other  investment 

of  guaranteed  safety.  Investigate  . . . 


THE  ANNUITY  PLAN 

Makes  you  a  partner  with  God  in  sowing  the  Word  and  in  w  inning  souls. 

Saves  you  time,  worry,  loss,  legal  expense  and  family  trouble  over 

a  will.  You  enjoy  income  tax  advantages  and  can  provide  for  a  loved  survivor. 

What  nobler  Stewardship  is  possible? 

Remember  The  Annuity  Plan  gives  you  a  sure  income  as  long  as  you  live.  Your  return 

is  greater  than  from  any  other  safe  investment — more  in  dollars  and  cents  and 

infinitely  more  in  satisfaction  because  your  money  eventually  goes  for  God's  Word. 

GUARANTEED  INCOME  AT  HIGH  RATE 

Every  income  payment  promptly  made  for  over  85  years.  Guaranteed  return  up  to 

7.4%  annually.  Annuities  available  in  amounts  of  $100.00  and  up.  Regardless 

of  amount  when  you  are  gone  your  investment  becomes  available  for  the  great 

work  of  spreading  the  gospel.  It  is  not  only  a  living  memorial  to  your  devotion 

but  an  EVER-LIVING  MEMORIAL  because  of  the  chain  reaction  in  soul 

winning  through  generations  which  your  money  makes  possible. 


Mail  Coupon  for  beautiful  FREE  booklet  today! 

BRIGHT  HORIZONS  is  a  brand  new  beautiful  booklet 

in  two  colors . . .  rich  in  illustrations  and  information  on 

missionary  work  at  home  and  abroad.  Answers  ALL  of 

your  questions  about  Annuities  —  your  Stewardship 

Investment  of  growing  popularity.  Gives  you  a  broader 

outlook  on  the  personal  advantage  of  Annuity 

investments  as  well  as  wider  Christian  service. 


Division  of  World  Missions  and  Division  of 
National  Missions  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of 
THE  METHODIST  CHURCH,  150  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  11,  N.Y. 

Dept.  T7-24-9 

Please  send  me  full  information  regarding  your  Annuity 
Plan  and  FREE  copy  of  beautiful  new  booklet  "Bright 
Horizons." 


Name 

Address. 
City 


_Zone_ 


.State. 


PULPIT  &  CHOIR  GOWNS 

Pulpit  Hangings — Altar  Cloths 

Bible  Markers — Communion  Linens 

Embroideries — Fabrics 

Custom  Tailoring  for  Clergymen 

4»„_ Marking    UJ  Years  of 

1837   Service  to  the  Church    1 959 

and  Clcrpu 

COX  SONS  1  VINING,  Inc. 

131    East    23rd   Street,  New  York   10.  N.V. 


MAKE  MONEY 

with  GIFTS  that  are 


Distinctive  jewelry,  household  novelties,  toys, 

stationery,  Christmas  cards,  ceramics.  Get 

colorful   Big   Free   Catalog.  No  experience 
needed.  Write  to: 

Room    9-4M) 

DCEJ     "U        DDIICU  366  Wotoulo    SI 

run   ei   Dnu)n  si  poum,m™ 


COMFORTABLE  full  seat  and  back. 
Fully  upholstered.  Wide  selection  of 
modern  fabrics  and  frame  colors. 
Folds  flat  for  compact   storage. 


VERTICAL  CHAIR  TRUCK  —  Moves 
and  stores  24  BTC  Choirs.  Steel 
frame.  Rolls  quietly,  easily. 

Send  for  FREE  full  color  brochure 


The   BREWER. TITCHENER    CORPORATION 

Furniture  &   Equipment  Division 
Cortland  2,  New  York 
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GIVE  A 
MEMORIAL 

foray  4 
to  hear... a 


THE   CARILLON 
IN    THIS    CHURCH    ' 

IS     DID!  CM  ID     10 

THE    GLORY  OF  GOD 


PR  I:  it  NT  I:  D 

IN     I  OV1NG     Mf  MORY    OF 

MARIE    HOTING 


and 
see.. 


Softly  resounding  Carillon 
Bell  music  by  Schulmerich® — 
what  more  beautiful  way  of 
keeping  a  loved  one's  name 
truly  alive  forever.  Giving 
Schulmerich  Bells  in  your  own 
name — now  within  your  life- 
time— is  an  inspired  thought, 
too.  Either  way,  your  church 
will  welcome  this  different 
memorial  gift.  Handsome 
plaque  goes  with  it,  if  desired. 
Prices  start  at  $975.  Budget 
terms.  We'll  be  happy  to  ac- 
quaint you  with  all  the  facts. 
Write. 

SCHULMERICH 

CARILLONS,  INC. 

3179  Carillon  Hill  •  Sellersville,  Pa. 

*Trademark  of  Bell  Instruments  produced 
by  Schulmerich  Carillons,  Inc. 


If  he  is  Lord,  then  the  nation  and  its 
laws  must  be  subject  to  his  Lordship 
and  to  the  conscience  of  him  who  so 
believes  in  Christ.  "Law  and  order"  are 
not  our  God:  no  nation  is  God.  There 
are  human  things  and  as  such  are  under 
the  judgment  of  God. 

Cover-to-Cover  Reader  Quiz 

HARRIET  STEVENS,  Librarian 

State  TB  Hospital 

Gooding,  Idaho 

Recently  our  pastor  asked  me  to  have 
charge  of  a  "Together  Evening."  Warn- 
ing people  to  read  their  last  copy  from 
cover  to  coyer,  I  prepared  a  quiz  cover- 
ing the  entire  magazine.  I  even  asked  a 
question  about  Small  Fry. 

In  our  congregation,  we  think  To- 
gether is  an  exceptionally  fine  magazine. 

Relax   Immigration   Laws! 

ROBALEE  BURNS 

Paris,    France 

I  have  been  working  in  a  welfare 
agency  in  Paris  which  deals  with  refu- 
gees from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  who 
are  trying  to  emigrate  to  the  U.S.  In 
December,  1958,  a  special  law  in  favor 
of  refugees  ended  and  we  now  are 
faced  with  the  heartbreaking  task  of 
informing  the  hundreds  of  refugees  who 
are  left  behind  that  their  chances  are 
almost  nil. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  immi- 
gration controls  are  necessary,  but  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  understand  why  a  person 
born  in  one  country  may  receive  a  visa 
in  a  few  months  while  a  person  from 
another  country  should  have  to  wait 
eight  or  nine  years.  Yet  this  is  the 
situation,  thanks  to  the  outdated  and 
unfair   immigration   laws. 

More  Bookmobile  Enthusiasm 

JOHN  F.  ANDERSON,  Director 

Lawson  McGhee  Library 

Knoxville,    Tenn. 

I  wish  to  thank  Blake  Clark  for  his 
fine  article  about  bookmobiles  [Here 
Comes  the  Library,  April,  1959,  page  18]. 
It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Clark  writes 
with  the  same  enthusiasm  that  is  ap- 
parent with  bookmobile  librarians 
and  patrons.  We  hope  this  article  will 
call    attention   to    the    joys    of   reading. 

From  Grant  Wood's  Sister 

NAN  WOOD   GRAHAM 

Riverside,   Calif. 

I  am  thrilled  to  see  the  reproduction 
of  Arbor  Day  [April,  1959,  page  39].  It 
is  the  best  color  reproduction  I  have 
ever  seen.  The  colors  are  so  true!  I  am 
planning  to  frame  it. 

We're  delighted  to  have  this  word 
from  the  sister  of  Grant  Wood — and 
here  acknowledge  our  appreciation  for 
her  aid  in  arranging  for  the  reproduc- 
tion of  Arbor  Day. — Eds. 


From  'Mr.  Arbor  Day' 

HAROLD   PALMER   PISER 

Managing  Director 

Arbor  Day  Association 

Flushing,   N.Y. 

I  was  delighted  to  receive  copies  of 
your  April  issue,  containing  the  best 
Arbor  Day  presentation  I  have  ever 
seen.  Trees  and  children  make  for  a 
happy  future;  your  magazine  is  an  in- 
spiration to  a  Methodist  tree-planting 
program,  comparable  to  other  organiza- 
tional undertakings  in  this  necessary 
field  of  endeavor. 

Chance  for  Good  Deed,  Scouts 

CONRAD   STOTT 

37   Claremont  St. 

Sowerby  Bridge 

Yorkshire,  England 

I  am  a  student  in  an  English  Meth- 
dist  ministerial-training  college  and  for 
some  months  we  have  had  a  copy  of 
your  magazine  forwarded  to  us.  It  is 
placed  in  the  common  room,  where  it 
is  eagerly  sought  after  and  favorably 
commented  on.  I  am  wondering  if  any 
readers  are,  or  have  been,  Boy  Scouts 
and  have  badges,  kerchiefs,  and  the 
like  which  are  of  no  further  use  to 
them.  These  would  be  invaluable  in 
my  effort  to  build  up  a  collection  of 
exhibits  with  the  object  of  advancing 
the  Scout  movement  within  The  Meth- 
odist Church  during  my  ministry. 

Familiar,   Friendly  Face 

MRS.   J.   LEONARD   PEERMAN 

Jackson,    Mo. 

We  were  delighted  to  see  Navaho 
Teaches  Navaho  [May,  1959,  page  24]. 
In  July,  1953,  we  stopped  at  Farming- 
ton,  N.  Mex.,  to  visit  our  Navaho  school 
there.  The  young  Indian  girl  in  the 
office,  who  showed  us  about,  is  the 
same    Eve    Stokely    in    your    pictorial. 

We  were  impressed  by  her  attractive- 
ness and  her  poise.  At  that  time  she 
was  engaged  to  a  young  man  who  had 
recently    returned    from    service;    they 


"He  spoke  his  first  word  today,  Pastor 
— but    we    hope    you'll    forgive    him!" 
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were  to  be  married  soon  and  planned 
to  go  into  the  teaching  field. 

It  thrilled  us  to  see  her  happy  face 
in  Together  and  to  read  about  the 
wonderful  work  she  is  doing  among 
her  people. 

Together  in  Australia 

MRS.  J.  COLLINS 

Adelaide,  South  Australia 

I  must  let  you  know  how  much 
Together  is  enjoyed  and  how  much  it 
gets  around.  I've  had  it  sent  to  me  by 
a  pen  friend,  Mrs.  Dorris  Wells  of 
Hamilton,  111.  After  I've  seen  it,  I  pass 
it  on  to  the  secretary  of  our  Methodist 
Young  Women's  Fellowship.  It  then 
goes  to  all  the  executives,  then  to  the 
minister  of  the  Woodville  Church,  and 
then  is  put  into  the  MYWF  library, 
where  it  is  available  to  all  130  members. 
And  there  is  a  waiting  list! 

Inspiring  .  .  .  Encouragement 

NANCY  PELL 

Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Only  minutes  ago  I  finished  reading 
God,  Give  Me  Strength  and  Every  Day 
Is  Mother's  Day  [May,  1959,  pp.  13  and 
28].  Those  inspiring  articles  make  me 
thank  God  that  I,  too,  may  one  day  be 
a   mother. 

I  am  17  and  a  senior  in  high  school. 
I  am  looking  forward  to  attending  Duke 
University.  Both  articles  will  go  with 
me  when  I  enter  and  will  be  a  source 
of  encouragement  throughout  my  col- 
lege years. 

I  am  glad  that  I  can  face  the  future 
with  the  confidence  that  the  Lord  "will 
direct  my  paths"  into  womanhood. 

Faith    From  Within' 

BILL  WOODFIN 

Houston,  Tex. 

Together  is  constantly  being  assailed 
for  publishing  articles  which  some 
readers  regard  as  shocking,  immoral, 
anti-Christian,  or  tending  to  deviate 
from  the  doctrine  of  The  Methodist 
Church.  Of  these  letters  I  hope  that  we 
shall  soon  see  the  last.  Morality  and 
faith  come  from  within  ourselves,  not 
from  the  outside.  I  also  believe  that, 
guided  by  this  moral  sentiment,  we 
will  make  the  right  choices  as  to 
whether  an  idea  is  good  or  evil.  The 
individual  must  make  his  own  choice 
but  the  universe,  which  is  now  con- 
sidered to  be  basically  moral,  will  stand, 
guiding  him  to  the  right.  .  .  .  Let  man 
think  and  he,  through  God,  shall  find 
the   truth. 

Pictorial  an  Opening  Wedge 

ELEANOR  DANIELLS 
San  Salvador,  El  Salvador 

I  would  like  to  add  a  word  of  praise 
for  your  color  pictorial,  Christ's  Last 
Days  on  Earth  [March,  1959,  page  35]. 
It   proved    an    opening    wedge    for    me 


ATerrific  Bargain! 


...TO  PROVE  TO  YOU  HOW  EASY  IT  IS  TO  MAKE 
BIG  MONEY  JUST  SHOWING  THESE  DOEHLA  CARDS 
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This  61  ANT 

$%?§  Assortment  of  Christmas 
and  All  Occasion  Greeting  Cards 


YOURS  TO  KEEP  FOR 


ON  THIS  SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 
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98  PIECES 

X°u  get  98  useful 
items  in  this  big  box 
-a  sheer  joy  to  have 
on  hand,  always  ready 
to  meet  every  greeting 
card  need  perfectly ' 
Included  in  this  Giant 
Assortment  are  gener- 
ous quantities  of  cards 
for  occasions  such  as: 


Selling  Regularly 
for 


Christmas" 

Birthdays 

"Get  Well" 

Thank  You 

friendship 


Sympathy 
Anniversaries 
New  Babies 
Gift  Cards 


Correspondent  Notes 
Toycards,  etc 
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Make  $50  to  $250  or  More 
In  Spare  Time  —  Without  Experience! 

IMAGINE!  This  giant  box  of  lovely  Christmas  and 
All  Occasion  greeting  cards  ( a  big  value  at  its  regu- 
lar price  of  $2.75)-  YOURS  FOR  ONLY  25<1!  We 
make  this  Special  Introductory  Offer  because  we  want 
you  to  see  for  yourself  how  easy  it  is  to  turn  your 
spare  time  into  spare  dollars  with  the  wonderful  Doeh- 
la  "Extra  Money"  Plan.  No  experience  needed. 

WITH  your  giant  box  of  cards  we  will  send 
you  samples  of  our  newest  and  most  popular 
Christmas  Card  assortments  on  approval.  Just 
show  these  beautiful,  unusual  cards  to  your 
friends  and  neighbors.  If  they  don't  snap  up 
these  bargains,  send  them  back  at  our  expense— 
and  pay  nothing!  Mail  the  coupon  now  with 
ONLY  25c1  for  your  big  $2.75  box  of  cards- 
which  is  yours  to  keep  whether  or  not  you  do 
anything  further  about  the  Doehla  "Extra 
Money"    Plan.    Harry    Doehla    and   Associates, 

Studio    9-T87,    Nashua.    N.    H.,    or   St. 

Louis  I,  Mo.,  or  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 
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THIS  COUPON  WORTH  $2.50 


■ 


One  of  These  Nation-Wide  Associates  Will 
Give  You  Prompt  Service  in  Your  Area: 


HARRY   DOEHLA   and   ASSOCIATES 

Studio  9-T87 

(Address  any 

one  of  these 

three  offices) 

As    a    Special 

please    send    me 


Nashua,  N.  H. 
St.  Louis  1,  Mo. 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 
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Iva  E.   Brundage  &  Son: 

Detroit  4,  Mich. 

Capitol  Card  Co..   Inc. 

Mew  Orleans  12.  La. 

Columbia  Card  Co.,  Ltd 

Dallas.  Texas 

Harry   Doehla  Co. 

Nashua,  N.H.  &  Palo  Alto. 

Widener  Greetings  C 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa 


Greetings  Unlimited 

Paul  &  Minneapolis,  Min 

Hye-Quality  Card  Co.,  Inc. 

Kansas  Cily  6.  Mo. 

mperial   Greeting  Card  Co. 

Los  Angeles  12.  Cal. 

Midwest  Card  Co. 


L< 


1.   Mo 


Wester 


Introductory  Offer, 
the  GIANT  $2.75 
assortment  of  Christmas  and  All  Oc- 
casion Greeting  Cards  (98  pieces) 
for  which  I  enclose  25c  as  payment 
in  full.  Also  send  samples  of  your 
most  popular  Christmas  Card  assort- 
ments on  approval  and  full  details 
of  the  Doehla  "Extra  Money"  Plan. 
(Offer   limited   to  one   to  a   family.) 
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|  People  with  ulcers  [ 

I  . . .  don't  go  to  bed 

on  an  empty  stomach  1 


If  you  have  an  ulcer,  probably  your 
doctor  has  advised  a  bedtime  snack  as 
part  of  your  program  of  frequent  eating. 

But  what  to  eat  is  a  problem.  Your 
condition  limits  your  choice  of  foods. 
Also,  if  you  have  been  on  a  high  milk- 
and-cream  diet,  it  may  be  important  to 
find  foods  that  add  to  your  pleasure, 
but  not  to  your  weight. 

That's  why  so  many  doctors  suggest 
sweet  tasting,  but  low-calorie,  D-Zerta® 
Pudding  for  people  with  ulcers.  When 
made  with  whole  milk,  it's  another  way 
to  get  some  of  the  milk  benefits  you 
need.  Yet  D-Zerta  Pudding  is  made  en- 
tirely without  sugar  and  one  serving  has 
only  94  calories.  D-Zerta  Pudding 
comes  in  three  smooth  and  satisfying 
flavors.  Enjoy  it  at  mealtime,  bedtime 
—as  often  as  you  like. 

Ask  your  doctor  about  D-Zerta  Pud- 
ding .  .  .  and  D-Zerta  Gelatin,  too.  He'll 
recommend  them.  D-Zerta  is  made  by 
General  Foods,  the  makers  of  Jell-O® 
Desserts.  It's  available  at  grocery  stores. 


A  FREE  GIFT  FOR  YOU! 

HANDY,    PURSE-SIZl    SEWING   KIT 

Yours  for  just  three  minutes 

of  your  time  which  is  all  it  will 

take  for  us  to  show  you  how 

your  group  can  raise  money — 

in  an  easy  and  dignified 

way — with  Lovely 

KEEPSAKE  PLATES 

permanently  decorated  by  our 
exclusive  "Ceram  a- Etch"  process. 


THIS  OFFER  IS  LIMITED. SO  ACT  NOW 


AND 

ASK 

ABOUT 

OUR 

FREE 

FUND  RAISING 

COUNSELING 

SERVICE 
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YOUR  GUARANTEE  OF  FINEST  QUALITY 
All   KEEPSAKE   PLATES  are  »p 

decorated   by   our   exclusive  Ej 

CERAMA-ETCH   PROCESS  £S 


to  present  to  some  of  my  Salvadoran 
friends  here  the  beliefs  of  Protestants 
as  to  the  death  and  Resurrection  of 
Jesus.  The  people  here  have  a  distorted 
understanding  of  the  Protestant  faith 
and  seemed  surprised  that  we  believe 
in  the  same  crucified  Lord  as  do  the 
Catholics. 

Printed-Word    Missionaries    .    .    . 

LOIS  B.  CAITHNESS 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

Last  summer  a  story  in  The  Los 
Angeles  Times  asked  Americans  to  send 
used  magazines  to  Kerala,  the  only 
state  in  India  with  a  Communist  govern- 
ment. I  wrote  H.  Plissner,  345  W.  58th 
St.,  New  York  City,  19,  as  the  story 
directed  and  he  sent  me  the  name  of 
P.  M.  Thomas,  Mappadam  Rubber 
Estate,  Kuruchikkara  P.  O.,  Trichur, 
Kerala  State,  South  India. 

I  began  sending  Mr.  Thomas  my 
magazines,  including  Together,  and  he 
writes,  "Many  of  my  friends  are  reading 
your  magazines.  I  would  imagine  you 
are  Methodist.  If  so,  I  can  hardly  under- 
stand your  believings  and  fundamental 
doctrines,  but  I  should  like  to  know 
more  about  your  churches." 

I  have  sent  him  a  Bible  and  many 
pamphlets  explaining  Methodism.  But 
it  would  seem  Methodism  has  a  big  job 
to  do  in  Kerala. 

Stubborn — But  It  Helps 

MRS.   ROBERT   F.   SNIDER 

Hilliards,  Ohio 

I  would  like  to  add  the  proverbial 
"two  cents'  worth"  to  Let's  Not  Rush  the 
Youngsters  [April,  1959,  page  29].  We, 
too,  live  in  a  suburban  town  and  as 
parents  of  a  16-year-old  boy  and  a  12- 
year-old  girl  know  the  pressures  for 
social  conformity  to  the  point  of  adoles- 
cent distraction.  Even  the  church,  in  its 
concern  lest  it  should  not  have  an  ade- 
quate program  for  every  age  group, 
has  added  pressures  to  increase  the 
activities  which  pull  a  child  away  early 
from  an  acquaintance  with  (almost)  his 
own  parents. 

Since  selection  in  the  uses  of  spare 
time  is  a  plaguing  problem,  we  start 
early  to  discuss  and  allocate  it.  This 
isn't  easy  and  we  haven't  the  problem 
solved,  but  we  are  a  stubborn  family 
and  we  enjoy  being  together — playing 
games,  singing,  vacationing,  or  just  talk- 
ing. And  there  are  many  more  like  us, 
I'm  sure. 

She  Misses  Rugged  Cross 

MRS.  JOSEPH  H.  GROSTEPHAN 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Thank  you  for  Song  for  the  Ages 
[January,  1959,  page  52]  and  its  discus- 
sion of  The  Old  Rugged  Cross.  It  is  be- 
loved by  Christians  everywhere  and 
usually  ranks  first  in  a  list  of  favorite 
hymns. 


I  hope  this  publicity  will  bring  the 
hymn  to  the  attention  of  those  in  charge 
of  revising  The  Methodist  Hymnal. 
Inclusion  of  The  Old  Rugged  Cross 
would  endear  it  greatly  to  the  hearts 
of  Methodists  throughout  the  land.  We 
miss  it. 

Barbour   for   Mixed-up  Teens 

HERMAN  W.  CARLSON 

Ottumwa,  Iowa 

Though  a  Lutheran,  I  have  read  many 
issues  of  Together  and  I  congratulate 
you  on  your  outstanding  Christian 
magazine.  Always  having  been  inter- 
ested in,  and  having  worked  with,  youth, 
I  consider  Dr.  Barbour's  Teens  Together 
especially  helpful  for  the  modern  and 
somewhat  confused  teen-agers  we  en- 
counter today. 

Seeing   Is  Relieving  .  .  . 

B.  H.  HERTENSTEIN 

Memphis,  Mo. 

When  we  established  a  home  some  45 
years  ago,  the  first  publication  we  sub- 
scribed for  was  The  Christian  Advocate. 
When  it  was  announced  that  The 
Advocate  would  be  discontinued  and 
Together  take  its  place,  we  were 
prejudiced.  However,  with  the  first  is- 
sue the  prejudice  began  to  disappear. 
We  think  Together  is  a  marvelous  pub- 
lication. We  enjoy  every  part  of  it.  The 
color  plates  are  beautiful. 

We  appreciate  your  comment,  humbly 
and  sincerely.  Together  strives  to  con- 
tinue the  great  tradition  of  service  to 
Methodism  started  with  The  Advocate's 
founding  in  1826. — Eds. 

Hunger  for  Old-Time  Methodism 

MRS.  OTTO  DANZ 

Chapman,   Kans. 

Am  glad  to  find  in  your  Letter  col- 
umn readers  who  still  believe  in  old- 
time  Methodism.  There  is  a  hunger  for 
Gospel  messages,  and  if  the  ministers 
will  give  a  personal  testimony,  it  will 
help  a  lot.  It  is  as  our  own  Bishop  Daw- 
son has  said,  "Extensive  pastoral  visita- 
tion prompted  by  love  and  concern  will 
weather  the  crisis." 


"Does  that  satisfy  your 
equal     rights     urge?" 
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Together    NEWSLETTER 


WANTS  NEW  RURAL  COMMISSION.  Creation  of  a  Commission 
on  Country  Life  is  being  asked  of  Congress  by  the 
Rev.  John  B.  Hawes,  professor  of  rural  church  at 
Wesley  Theological  Seminary,  Washington,  D.C. 
He  has  told  a  House  subcommittee  on  family  farms  that 
dwindling  farm  population  is  placing  the  rural 
church  in  jeopardy;  churches,  he  says,  will  welcome 
guidance  by  a  Congressional  commission.  Methodists 
also  are  discussing  rural  problems  at  the 
Town  and  Country  Conference,  Wichita,  Kans., 
July  21-24. 

OXNAM;  'DULLES  A  CHRISTIAN  LEADER.'  Bishop  G.  Bromley 
Oxnam,  Washington,  D.C,  has  called  late  Secretary 
of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  "a  distinguished  and 
devoted  Christian  leader."  He  continued:  "I  had 
the  high  honor  of  knowing  Mr.  Dulles  well  for  15  years 
and  of  serving  with  him  on  important  commissions 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  and  the  World 
Council  of  Churches.  .  .  .  The  church,  the  nation,  and 
the  world  have  lost  a  patriot  and  a  peacemaker." 

EVANGELISM  COMMITTEE.  Laymen  have  organized  a  National 
Methodist  Lay  Committee  on  Evangelism  to  assist  the 
church's  evangelism  program.  Chairman  is  Sollie 
McCreless  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.  Other  members 
include  Richard  Campbell  of  Hollidaysburg,  Pa.  , 
vice-chairman,  and  Hallie  P.  Jones  of  Philadelphia 
and  Kazuo  Saito  of  Los  Angeles. 

DEATH  PENALTY  FOR  TERROR  BOMBING.  Florida's  Governor 
LeRoy  Collins  has  signed  a  bill  providing  the  death 
penalty  for  terror  bombings  which  result  in  a 
fatality.  The  act  was  inspired  by  a  recent  wave  of 
school,  church,  and  synagogue  blasts. 

CHURCH  ATTENDANCE  GOOD,  MORALITY  BAD.  The  executive 
secretary  of  the  Methodist  Board  of  Evangelism, 
Dr.  Harry  Denman,  says  that  "although  62  per  cent  of 
the  people  in  the  U.S.  belong  to  some  church  or 
synagogue,  the  country's  crime  rate  is  increasing 
four  times  faster  than  that  of  the  population." 

FOR  CHURCH:  AN  ATOMIC  TRAIL?  An  atomic  physicist  and 
former  Methodist  scientist-missionary  in  Pakistan, 
Dr.  John  H.  Martin  of  the  Argonne  National 
Laboratory,  Lemont ,  111.,  says  church  leaders 
should  lobby  to  stimulate  more  public  interest  in 
the  peaceful  application  of  nuclear  power. 
(More  church  news  on  page  66) 
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"Because  I  was  nervous 
and  irritable, 
my  doctor  started  me  on  Postum!': 

"You  know  how  it  is  when  you're  nervous — the  slight- 
est thing  makes  you  drop  whatever  you're  holding.  Well, 
that  made  me  even  more  nervous  and  irritable  than  I  was. 

"The  family  finally  got  me  to  the  doctor.  He  said  maybe 
I'd  been  drinking  too  much  coffee.  Apparently,  the  caffein 
in  coffee  upsets  some  people  sometimes.  He  suggested  I 
try  drinking  Postum  because  it's  100%  caffein-free,  can't 
make  you  nervous — or  keep  you  awake  at  night. 

"I  followed  his  advice  and,  you  know,  the  doctor  was 
right.  But  one  thing  he  forgot  to  tell  me:  just  how  good 
Postum  is!  Why  don't  you  try  Postum — you'll  be  steady 
enough  to  thread  a  needle,  too!" 


Postum   :*^S^;    is  100%  coffee-free 


A  product  of  General  Foods 
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Personal  Testimony 


./  busy  layman  stresses: 
"Jesus  only  condemned 
men   who   wouldn't  try." 


Parable  of  the 


Talents 


By  KINSEY  N.  MERRITT 

Former  Vice  President,  Railway  Express  Agency 
President.  Ocean   Grove   Camp  Meeting   Association 
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E  ARE  ALL  FAMILIAR  with  the  parable 
of  the  talents  and  its  meaningful  message:  God 
has  given  each  of  us  some  special  ability — and 
he  expects  us  to  use  it  in  his  work. 

Of  course,  we  are  not  all  equally  endowed. 
Some  men  can  add  up  columns  of  figures,  four 
digits  at  a  time.  Some  can  sing,  some  play  musi- 
cal instruments.  One  can  do  this,  another  that. 
But  each  of  us  possesses,  at  the  very  least,  one 
God-given  gift. 

Ordinarily,  when  we  mention  "talent"  we 
think  of  someone  who  sings  or  acts;  the  woman 
who  knows  how  to  use  her  hands,  the  man  who 
stands  at  a  bench  and  creates  beauty  from  wood 
and  stone.  These,  we  say,  are  talented  people. 
And,  indeed,  they  are. 

However,  talent  encompasses  much  more. 
Think  of  the  talent  of  friendliness  in  a  world 
that  sorely  needs  friendship.  Think  about  the 
ability  and  willingness  to  pray,  and  about  the 
desire  of  justice  for  all  men.  Think  of  bringing 
a  little  more  happiness  and  sympathy  into  this 
world  and  of  the  talent  for  serenity  when  things 
go  wrong;  the  talent  of  loyalty,  the  talent  of 
kindness.  As  I  see  this  story  of  the  talents, 
we  must  plow  new  fields;  we  must  chart  new 
courses;    we   must   march   over   untried    roads. 

I  once  had  the  unwelcome  task  of  telling  a 
young  man  that  a  job  he  was  expecting  was 
not  going  to  be  his.  He  was  greatly  disturbed  and 
said  to  me,  "What  can  I  do?  I'm  through.  I 
tried,  but  now  I've  failed  and  people  will  always 
remember  this  failure." 

I  replied,  "No,  Jim,  people  will  not  always 
remember.  Nobody  condemns  the  man  who 
tries." 

Jesus  did  not  condemn  people  who  tried;  he 
condemned  those  who  refused  to  try.  "Take 
the  talent  from  him.  .  .  .  And  cast  the  worthless 
servant  into  the  outer  darkness."  These  are  the 


words  Jesus  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  landlord 
in  the  parable.  He  condemned  most  vigorously 
those  who  did  nothing  at  all. 

In  Christ's  story  of  the  Good  Samaritan  the 
two  people  who  passed  by  certainly  did  not  do 
anything  to  hurt  the  injured  man  any  further. 
They  just  didn't  do  anything  at  all.  The  same 
thing  is  true  in  the  story  of  Lazarus,  the  beggar 
at  the  rich  man's  gate.  The  rich  man  didn't  tell 
his  servants  not  to  give  Lazarus  any  more  food 
or  to  have  him  taken  away.  He  just  didn't  do 
anything  at  all. 

In  our  parable,  the  men  who  had  the  five 
talents  and  the  two  talents  received  wonderful 
words  of  commendation  from  their  landlord : 
"Enter  into  the  joy  of  your  master."  These 
same  words  of  praise  would  have  been  said 
just  as  readily  to  the  man  who  had  the  one 
talent — if  he  had  used  it  instead  of  burying 
it  in  the  ground. 

"I  was  afraid,"  he  said.  Why?  Well,  his  talent 
was  smaller  than  the  others.  He  wanted  to  make 
a  good  showing,  to  perform  well.  You  can't 
blame  him  for  that. 

But  how  dangerous  it  is  to  compare  your 
ability  with  someone  else's!  Talents  are  outstand- 
ing things,  whether  you  have  five,  two,  or  one. 
Our  one-talent  man  stood  around  and  said,  "Oh, 
I  could  have  done  so  and  so  ii  I  had  just  had 
five  talents,  but  I  had  only  one."  But  remember, 
he  didn't  have  the  responsibility  for  five,  either. 
He  had  only  the  responsibility  for  one  and  he 
refused  to  accept  it.  He  was  afraid  of  not  being 
outstanding,  of  failure.  And  he  was  afraid  of 
hard  work,  because  it  takes  hard  work  to  use 
God-given  talent. 

God  is  calling  upon  us  for  our  all — not  part, 
not  10  per  cent,  nor  even  20  per  cent,  but  a  devo- 
tion of  every  ability  we  have  to  his  cause.  That's 
what  this  parable  teaches  us  today. 
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It's  a  growing  problem.  Take  them  in? 
Are  they  happier  alone?  Or  in  a  home? 


Parents 


By  SMILEY  BL ANTON  with  ARTHUR  GORDON 


D. 


AFFERENT  people  meet  the 
problem  of  aging  parents  in  radically 
different  ways.  At  one  end  of  the 
scale  is  callous  indifference.  At  the 
other  is  masochistic  self-sacrifice.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  see  people  who  ac- 
cept no  responsibility  for  their  par- 
ents at  all.  And  on  the  other  we  see 
well-intentioned  souls  who  ruin  their 
own  lives  in  misguided  efforts  to  live 
tip  to  the  Commandment  requiring 
them  to  honor  their  father  and  their 
mother. 

Most  people  try  to  strike  a  happy 
medium,  and  some  succeed  admira- 
bly. But  others  only  succeed  in  mak- 
ing their  parents  unhappy.  Far  too 
often  sons  or  daughters  decide  they 
know  what's  best  and  try  to  run  their 
parents'  lives.  They  take  them  out  of 
the  old  house  because  they  think  it  is 
no  longer  safe  for  them  to  be  alone. 
They  urge  them  to  move  to  a  new 
town  or  retire  to  a  milder  climate. 
Often  this  uprooting  is  so  disturbing 
to  the  older  people  that  what  is  left 
to  their  life  is  hardly  worth  living. 

The  Dangers  of  Hidden  Resent- 
ment: Dealing  fairly  and  intelligent- 
ly with  aging  parents  requires  great 
skill,  tact,  and  self-honesty.  We  must 
keep  in  mind  that  where  our  parents 
are  concerned  we  have  an  ambivalent 
attitude;  we  love  them,  but  we  also 
resent  them.  Throughout  our  forma- 
tive years  they  were  the  custodians 
of  law  and  order.  Often,  for  our  own 
good,  they  had  to  thwart  or  discipline 
us.  And  none  of  these  painful  epi- 
sodes is  forgotten.  The  memory  of 


them  still  exists  in  us,  below  the 
conscious  level,  and  the  correspond- 
ing resentments   exist,  too. 

So,  when  people  reach  the  stage 
where  the  parents  are,  in  a  sense,  at 
the  mercy  of  their  children,  then  the 
children  should  prayerfully  consider 
what  they  do,  for  sometimes  what 
they  do  is  based  on  unconscious  re- 
sentment. 

I  remember  a  certain  gentleman 
who  had  a  small  farm  and  whose 
only  daughter  taught  school  nearby. 
She  was  a  very  religious  woman, 
extremely  devout  and  conscientious. 

When  her  father  was  dying,  he 
called  her  to  his  bedside  and  said, 
"Emily,  when  I  am  gone  I  want  you 
to  look  after  your  mother.  I  want 
you  to  promise  me  that  you  will." 

The  mother  was  in  her  early  70s 
and  had  always  been  an  active 
woman.  But  after  her  father's  death 
Emily  moved  back  into  the  farm- 
house and  took  over  completely.  If 
she  found  her  mother  working  in  the 
kitchen    she    would    say,    "Mother, 


This  timely  article  is  from  Now  or 
Never:  The  Promise  of  the  Middle 
Years,  just  published  by  Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.  (©  1959 
by  Smiley  Blanton  and  Arthur  Gordon). 
Dr.  Blanton  is  the  psychiatrist  who, 
with  the  Rev.  Norman  Vincent  Peale, 
founded  the  Religio-Psychiatric  Clinic 
at  New  York  City's  Marble  Collegiate 
Church.    He   is   still   its   director. 


you're  not  strong  enough  to  be  doing 
that.  You  must  rest  and  let  me  do 
the  work."  Whenever  her  mother 
wanted  to  bake  a  cake,  or  work  in 
the  garden,  or  feed  the  chickens, 
Emily  was  there  to  restrain  her. 

After  two  years  of  this  enforced 
inactivity,  the  mother  died,  and  I 
have  always  thought  it  was  simply 
because  she  was  so  unhappy  that  she 
did  not  want  to  live  longer.  In  her 
conscious  mind,  Emily  was  follow- 
ing her  father's  dying  wish  and  ful- 
filling her  highest  religious  princi- 
ples. But  in  her  unconscious  mind 
she  was  satisfying  impulses  of  resent- 
ment and  jealousy,  and  it  is  not  too 
farfetched  to  say  that  she  finally 
succeeded  in  killing  her  mother. 

But  resentment  is  a  two-way  street. 
I  have  seen  many  cases  where  elderly 
people  seemed  to  delight  in  making 
life  difficult  for  their  children — possi- 
bly because  the  children  could  still 
lead  full  and  active  lives  while  they 
could  not. 

The  other  day  a  woman  of  40  came 
to  see  me.  Her  father  had  just  died. 
Her  mother  was  approaching  80 
and  she  felt  that  under  no  circum- 
stances should  the  old  lady  continue 
to  live  in  the  house  by  herself.  But 
she  had  just  spent  two  weeks  with 
her  mother  and  was  in  despair. 

She  said,  "Every  day  I  spent  with 
my  mother  was  a  nightmare.  I  had 
my  10-year-old  daughter  with  me 
and  my  mother  corrected  her  con- 
stantly. She  told  me  I  was  not 
raising   the  child   properly.   I   could 
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Wherever  your  parents  live — with  you,  by  themselves,  or 

in  a  home — they  need  your  love  and  the  knowledge  that  you  need 

them.  That  is  the  /{ey  to  their  happiness. 


do  nothing  right.  When  I  tried  to 
wash  the  dishes,  she  objected  to  my 
method.  When  I  tried  to  put  them 
on  the  shelf,  she  said  it  was  the 
wrong  place.  What  on  earth  can  I 
do?  I  can't  let  my  mother  live  alone. 
Yet,  how  can  I  have  her  live  with 
me.3  My  husband  couldn't  stand  it 
for  a  week!" 

"Your  first  duty,"  I  told  her,  "is 
to  your  husband  and  child.  It  seems 
to  me  you  must  arrange  for  some- 
one to  stay  with  her  or  have  her 
go  someplace  where  she  can  be  cared 
for." 

"But  what  if  she  won't  have  any- 
one live  with  her  and  refuses  to  be 
cared  for  by  strangers?" 

"In  that  case,"  I  told  her,  "all  you 
can  do  is  let  her  live  what's  left  of 
her  life  her  own  way." 

Nursing  Home — Yes  or  No? 
Many  people  have  a  strong  aversion 


to  "putting  their  parents  in  a  home." 
This  is  a  holdover  from  days  when 
homes  lor  the  aged  often  were  dis- 
mal, cheerless  places.  No  doubt  some 
such  places  still  exist,  but  in  recent 
years  great  strides  have  been  made  in 
this  area  and  often,  if  finances  per- 
mit, the  elderly  person  would  be 
infinitely  happier  in  such  a  place 
than  in  the  home  of  a  grown  child. 

Not  long  ago  a  woman  came  to 
us,  agitated  because  she  had  come 
home  to  find  her  mother  crying.  The 
mother,  an  elderly  woman  with 
severe  arthritis,  lived  with  her 
daughter's  family.  She  could  sit  in  a 
wheel  chair,  but  spent  most  of  her 
time  in  her  room. 

"She  has  a  television  set,"  her 
daughter  told  me,  "and  she  doesn't 
complain.  But  I  have  a  feeling  that 
she  is  very  unhappy." 

I  asked   the  daughter  if  I   might 


talk  with  her  mother.  I  lound  the 
old  lady  an  intelligent  woman  who 
realized  that  the  family  was  trying 
to  be  kind.  But  her  daughter  was 
involved  in  outside  activities.  The 
children  had  their  own  world.  Her 
son-in-law   had    little   time   for    her. 

I  said  to  the  daughter,  "You  know, 
your  mother  is  lett  alone  most  ol 
the  time,  and  it  is  just  as  if  she  were 
in  prison.  She  can't  get  out.  She  has 
no  one  to  talk  to.  Why  don't  you  put 
her  in  a  home  where  she  could  be 
with   other  old   people?" 

Reluctantly,  the  daughter  con- 
sented. An  excellent  place  was  found 
for  the  mother.  The  directors  were 
wise  enough  to  arrange  entertain- 
ment and  activities.  Each  guest  was 
expected  to  do  what  he  could  to 
make  life  interesting. 

It  was  a  terrific  wrench  for  this 
daughter  to  put  her  mother  in  a 
home  because  in  her  deeper  mind  she 
felt  she  was  breaking  a  Command 
ment.  But  the  truth  is,  the  Bible- 
orders  us  to  honor  our  parents  but 
it  does  not  order  us  to  dislocate  our 
own  lives  in  the  process. 

It  has  been  said  that  elderly  people 
tend  to  be  emotional  extremists.  I 
have  observed  many  people  as  they 
move  through  successive  stages  of 
development  and  I  have  noticed  that 
the  tendency  always  is  for  personal 
characteristics  to  become  more  ac- 
centuated as  the  person  grows  older. 

That  is  why  it  is  important  to 
pause  for  self-analysis  fairly  early 
in  the  middle  years,  when  there  is 
time  to  "bend  the  twig." 

If  this  accentuation  tendency  pro- 
ceeds unchecked,  a  talkative  person 
will  become  garrulous.  A  person  widi 
a  sense  of  inferiority  will  grow  more 
timid,  and  so  on.  But  conversely,  a 
person  who  learns  to  love  in  his  early 
or  middle  years  will  love  more  as  he 
grows  older;  a  person  who  learns  to 
discipline  himself  will  become  more 
disciplined.  I  have  also  noticed  that 
these  noble  traits  may  be  passed 
along  from  generation  to  generation. 

I  remember  vividly  a  man  I  first 
knew  in  college.  He  was  always 
cheerful  and  co-operative.  I  don't 
think  I  ever  saw  him  angry.  His 
mother  was  a  chronic  invalid,  but  I 
never   heard   her   complain. 

My  friend  became  a  successful 
teacher.  But  when  he  was  about  50 
he  developed  a  cancerous  growth  in 
his  mouth  and  had  to  have  part  of 
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getting  along 

Together 


Little  Tommy  was  never  without 
the  little  wagon  he  got  tor  his  birth- 
day. But  one  morning  when  he 
rolled  it  out  to  the  front  of  the 
house,  his  father  told  him  he'd  have 
to  play  in  the  back.  "Remember, 
this  is  Sunday,"  he  explained. 

Tommy  obeyed,  but  as  he  started 
toward  the  back  he  asked,  "Say, 
Pop,  isn't  it  Sunday  in  the  back  yard, 
too?" 

— Betty  Clodfelter,   Thomasville,  N.C. 


It  was  an  open-air  service,  deep  in 
the  woods.  Hard  wooden  benches 
served  as  pews.  At  the  close  of  the 
service  the  clergyman  raised  his  arms 
to  pronounce  the  benediction.  But 
at  that  moment  a  small  brown  bird 
hopped  onto  a  branch  overhead  and 
began  to  sing.  With  tears  in  his  eyes, 
the  minister  looked  up,  then  whis- 
pered, "My  friends,  there  is  your 
benediction.  Go  in  peace." 
—Mrs.  Gloria  M.  Logan,  Camden,  N.S., 
Canada 


Lured  by  a  sign  Antiques,  my 
husband  and  I  stopped  at  a  cottage 
where  two  old  ladies  ushered  us  into 
the  living  room  and  served  tea. 
When  we  asked  to  see  the  antiques, 
one  said  hestitantly,  "We're  the  an- 
tiques!" 

Then  they  told  about  their  lone- 
liness. "We  needed  friends,"  one 
explained.  "But  how  to  make  them? 
That's  when  we  thought  of  the 
Antiques  sign.  Only  nice  people  ap- 
preciate lovely  things.  But  remem- 
ber, our  sign  doesn't  say  Antiques 
for  Sale." 

"We've  made  so  many  lasting 
friendships,"  the  other  added,  "that 
we  know  God  isn't  angry  about  our 
little  trick!" 

— Mrs.  Corinne  Updegraff  Wells,  Passaic, 

NJ. 


Little  tales  for  this  column  must 
be  true — stories  which  somehow 
lightened  a  heart.  Together  pays 
$5  for  each  one  printed.  No  contri- 
butions can  be  returned;  please  don't 
enclose  postage. — Eds. 
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his  tongue  removed.  He  came  to  me 
to  ask  if  there  was  any  remedial 
speech  training  that  might  enable 
him  to  carry  on  with  his  teaching. 
I  put  him  in  touch  with  a  teacher 
who  did  help  him  and  he  was  able 
to   continue   with   his   work. 

But  four  years  later  another  opera- 
tion robbed  him  of  all  speech.  So 
he  had  to  retire  on  a  small  pension. 
His  teaching  specialty  had  been 
biology.  He  apprenticed  himself  for 
a  year  to  a  seed  company  to  learn 
how  they  developed  better  seeds.  At 
the  end  of  a  year  he  was  earning  a 
salary  that  left  him  better  off  than 
he  had  been  as  a  teacher. 

Unfortunately,  the  growth  re- 
turned again,  requiring  further 
surgery.  He  never  lost  his  courage; 
I  never  heard  him  complain.  He  died 
10  years  after  he  first  sought  my  help. 

Such  a  man  was  an  inspiring 
member  of  the  human  race  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  much  of  his 
patience  and  courage  was  derived 
from  the  example  set  by  his  mother. 

Inevitably,  however,  there  are 
some  older  people  who  have  not 
traveled  far  along  this  road.  Such  old 
people  can   be  trying,   especially    to 


interfere.   It  can  be  a  tragic  thing. 

The  most  fortunate  people  are 
those  whose  parents  are  eager,  out- 
going souls  who  retain  their  own 
interests  and  enthusiasm  for  life. 
These  are  the  people  who,  when 
their  children  leave  the  nest,  develop 
new  hobbies,  interest  themselves  in 
civic  affairs,  take  trips,  and  plunge 
so  enthusiastically  into  a  heightened 
tempo  of  living  that  they  remain 
busy  and  creative  to  the  end  of  their 
days. 

In  between  these  two  extremes 
are  many  older  people  who  need 
help.  And,  in  general,  the  best  rule 
for  the  children  is  this:  try  to  help 
your  parents  in  the  way  they  wish 
to  be  helped,  not  just  in  the  way  you 
choose  to  help  them. 

The  Key  Ingredient:  The  most 
important  characteristic  to  display 
with  aging  parents  is  kindness  based 
on  understanding  and  sympathy  and 
love.  It  is  difficult,  when  you  are 
feeling  well  and  strong,  to  realize 
what  it  is  like  to  feel  ill  and  weak. 
It  is  not  easy,  when  you  know  you 
are  needed,  to  understand  the  fear 
of  not  being  needed.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible,  when  you  are  full  of  im- 


In  England,  the  aged  were  cared  for  in  a  home  John  Wesley, 
founder  of  Methodism,  set  up  before  1748.  In  America,  Meth- 
odists started  their  first  home  for  older  people  in  1850  in  New 
York  City.  Today  the  Board  of  Hospitals  and  Homes  maintains 
64  such  homes,  280  cottages  for  retired  ministers.  The  Woman's 
Division   of  Christian   Service   has  six   homes  for   retired  workers. 


children  who  feel  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. They  are,  all  too  often, 
nothing  but  spoiled  children,  them- 
selves, and  they  must  be  prevented 
from  interfering  too  drastically  with 
other  people's  lives. 

Many  times  I  have  watched 
domineering  mothers  resort  to  the 
most  incredible  tricks  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  themselves.  Sometimes  they 
feign  illness  or  helplessness  so  that 
their  devoted  son  or  daughter  will 
leave  the  "unworthy  person"  they 
have  married,  at  least  temporarily, 
and  rush  to  their  side.  Sometimes, 
denied  actual  entrance  to  their  child's 
home,  they  set  up  shop  across  the 
street   where  they   can   criticize   and 


portant  plans  for  the  future,  to 
visualize  a  state  where  the  future 
seems  to  hold  nothing  of  importance. 

Yet  older  people  face  these  prob- 
lems daily.  That  is  when  the  younger 
generation  must  come  to  their  aid 
with  a  deep  understanding  of  the 
power  of  love  to  sustain  and  heal 
and  comfort.  It  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate  this  power  of  love  in 
human  affairs;  it  is  the  keystone  of 
the  arch  of  living;  in  the  last  analysis 
it  is  life  itself. 

Give  this  love  to  elderly  people, 
and  let  them  give  it  back  to  you. 
That  is  the  best  way  to  honor  your 
father  and  your  mother.  And  a  good 
way  to   find   happiness  yourself. 
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A  quiet  country  church  nourishes  a  human  soul  with 


Bread  From) Heaven 


T. 


HE  FARMER'S  plain,  dusty 
clothes  did  not  rob  him  of  the  dignity 
which  reveals  itself  whatever  the 
garb.  He  was  lean,  muscular,  about 
40.  His  face,  dark  with  summer's  tan 
and  the  soil  he  worked,  was  thought- 
ful and  wise.  It  was  the  face  of  a  man 
of  character. 

The  rural  pastor  who  lived  across 
the  road  from  the  farmer's  ripe  wheat 
field  had  noticed  that  ever  since  the 
sun  had  dried  the  dew  his  neighbor 
had  been  jolting  along  on  a  binder 
drawn  by  six  sweating  horses. 

"John's  crop  is  good,"  the  pastor  re- 
marked to  his  wife.  "It  looks  as 
though  he'll  finish  cutting  today, 
and  that's  good,  too,  for  those  clouds 
could  turn  loose  with  some  rain." 

It  was  midafternoon  when  the  last 
narrow  stand  in  the  middle  of  the 
field  had  fallen  before  the  clicking 
sickle.  Then  the  farmer  took  his  tired 
horses  to  the  barn,  but  for  him  there 
was  no  rest.  The  prostrate  grain  must 
be  shocked  so,  walking  back  to  the 
field,  he  set  to  work  once  more.  With 
easy,  graceful  rhythm  he  moved 
clown  the  long  windrows  of  bundles, 
leaving  behind  him  the  resurrected 
grain  standing  in  wavering  lines  of 
almost  identical  shocks. 

It  was  close  to  quitting  time  when 
he  straightened  up  to  find  himself 
facing  a  country  church.  The  evenly 
cut  stubble  flowed  up  to  meet  the 
grass  of  a  small  churchyard,  where 
stood  a  solid  frame  building,  topped 
by  a  modest  spire.  The  farmer  grew 
thoughtful.  Here  was  wheat,  symbol 
of  man's  daily  bread,  and  here  before 
him  was  the  church,  symbol  of  man's 
inner  hunger  and  sustenance. 

"John,  a  really  bumper  crop,  I'd 
say." 

Startled  by  the  voice  behind  him, 
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he  turned  quickly  to  face  the  preach- 
er, who  was  leaning  casually  against 
a  post,  one  foot  propped  on  the  bot- 
tom wire. 

"Yes,  it  is  good.  Should  go  at  least 
40  bushels — maybe  45,"  replied  the 
farmer.  He  moved  closer  to  the 
fence.  "And  you  know,  when  you 
made  me  jump  there,  I  was  just 
thinking  about  that  wheat  and  the 
church.  Seems  they  kind  of  belong 
together,  just  like  they  are  here. 
Bread  for  the  body  and  bread  for 
the  soul — something  like  that.  Under- 
stand what  I  mean?" 

The  pastor  nodded.  "Yes,  I  believe 
I  do." 

"And  that  field,"  added  the  farmer, 
swinging  his  arm  in  the  direction 
of  the  thick  shocks.  "You  just  can't 
quite  figure  out  how,  after  planting 
a  bushel  and  a  half  of  seed  an  acre, 
you  get  back  40,  and  maybe  a  lot 
more." 

"Well,  John,  I  guess  a  lot  of  people 
have  been  stumped  by  that.  Did 
you  ever  hear  Browning's  poem 
about  the  little  flower  growing  in  the 
wall?  He  said  if  we  could  under- 
stand that,  we  would  know  what 
God  and  man  are.  I  guess  he  meant 
that  if  we  could  really  comprehend 
the  simplest  kind  of  life  we  could 
pretty  much  understand  everything." 

The  farmer  shelled  out  a  head  of 
wheat  and  blew  the  chaff  away  before 
he  replied.  "No,  I  never  heard  that 
poem.  Never  had  much  schooling, 
you  know.  But  it  reminds  me  of 
something  Jesus  said.  I  guess  he  liked 
wheat  fields,  too.  You  remember  that 
one  time  he  explained  to  his  disciples 
that  the  earth  brings  forth  fruit  of 
itself — first  the  sprout,  then  the  full 
crop — but  the  sower  doesn't  know 
how.  I  guess  that  about  sizes  it  up, 
but  it  doesn't  explain  it." 

"No,"  agreed  the  pastor,  "it  doesn't. 
Of  course,  we  usually  just  blunder 
along,  accepting  things  the  way  they 
are.  But  when  we  stop  to  think  about 
it,  we'll  always  be  puzzled  about  life 
in  a  seed  such  as  you  have  there  in 
your  hand,  and  all  kinds  of  life  for 
that  matter." 

Then,  pulling  himself  with  some 
effort  out  of  the  depths  into  which 
they  had  floundered,  the  preacher 
said  abruptly,  "Well,  we'll  never  get 
this  all  figured  out  today.  I've  got  a 
call  to  make  and  you've  got  plenty  of 
bundles  to  set  up  before  it  rains. 
Right  now  we  need  action  instead  of 


talk.  See  you  again."  And  with  that 
he  was  off,  across  the  road. 

But  the  farmer  could  not  easily  toss 
off  these  thoughts.  Brushing  some  of 
the  dust  from  his  clothing,  he  moved 
toward  the  church  with  its  open 
door.  He  watched  the  car  swing  out 
on  the  road,  then  went  inside. 

To  himself,  he  thought,  "Guess  I'll 
sit  clown  a  minute  and  rest  in  the 
old  family  pew.  Here's  where  Dad 
sat,  and  his  father  before  him.  Now 
on  Sundays  there's  just  room  for 
Sarah,  the  three  youngsters,  and  me." 

As  he  took  his  seat,  his  glance  fell 
on  a  nearby  window  illumined  by  the 
sun  and  inscribed  with  his  family 
name.  "Monroe — a  solid  name,  and 
an  old  one  around  these  parts.  Here 
my  people  broke  the  sod,  made  their 
homes,  built  this  church." 

For  several  minutes  he  sat  in 
thoughtful  silence.  Then,  drawn  by 
some  unrecognized  yearning,  he 
timidly  approached  the  altar,  which 
he  rarely  frequented  except  on 
Communion  Sundays.  There  he 
knelt,  his  head  bowed  on  his  hands. 

"O  Lord,"  he  prayed,  "I  thank  thee 
for  rich,  black  ground — and  for  a 
wheat  crop  that  ought  to  thresh  out 
good.  I'm  thankful  for  a  strong  body 
that  can  do  heavy  lifting — and  for 
Sarah's  good  food  on  the  table.  Bless 
all  of  us  who  work  hard — especially 
those  who  are  poor  and  hungry  and 
discouraged.  Amen." 

The  farmer  could  never  explain 
what  happened  next.  But  from  the 
mystery  of  daily  bread  his  mind 
moved  out  to  the  Bread  of  Life.  The 
words  of  the  minister  on  Commun- 
ion    Sunday     swept     through     his 


THE  PRAYER 

Thy  will  be  done 
We  often  say 
Seldom  adding 
As  we  pray 
The  words  that  show 
Sincerity 
Thy  will  be  done 
This  day — through  me. 
— Sue  Stanbery  Sanders 


thoughts.  "This  is  my  body  .  .  .  take 
this  and  eat."  He  heard  no  audible 
voice,  saw  no  physical  presence,  but 
his  spirit  was  bowed  down  with  awe 
and  thankfulness  before  what  he 
knew  was  Reality.  His  soul  was  fed. 

Although  he  did  not  understand  it, 
he  was  at  home  in  the  universe. 

Quietly  he  arose  to  his  feet;  time 
had  passed  more  quickly  than  he  had 
realized.  When  he  emerged,  it  was 
dusk.  The  dark  forms  of  the  wheat 
shocks  stood  silently  around  him. 
Higher  against  the  tinted  sky,  the 
church  spire  probed  its  white  finger. 

It  seemed  to  the  humbled  man  that 
a  universe  surging  with  kindly  power 
pressed  in  upon  him.  With  stumbling 
mind,  he  sought  to  comprehend  a 
present  miracle  in  which  the  physical 
and  the  spiritual,  the  human  and  the 
divine,  the  temporal  and  the  eternal 
were  all  gathered  up  in  the  purposes, 
the  mercy,  and  the  love  of  God. 

Then "Say  Dad,  what  hap- 
pened to  you  anyway  ?  You're  so  late 
for  supper  that  Mom  sent  me  out  to 
call  you."  The  voice  caught  him  up 
sharply.  He  turned  to  see  his  small 
son,  with  bare  feet  gingerly  picking 
his  way  through  the  stubble. 

"Well,  Bud,  you're  right,  it  is  al- 
most dark,"  he  said.  "I  was  just  in 
the  church  a  little  while  and  it  made 
me  late,  I  guess." 

With  affection,  he  looked  down  at 
the  tousled  lad.  "You  know,  Bud, 
when  I  was  about  your  age  we  had 
a  Sunday-school  teacher  right  here 
in  this  same  building  who  tried  to 
get  us  boys  to  memorize  Bible  vers- 
es. I  wasn't  much  for  study  then,  but 
I  remember  this.  It  sort  of  fits  a  nice 
evening,  with  a  good  wheat  crop  all 
cut,  and  our  home,  and  the  church 
here  so  old  and  white  and  as  solid  ar- 
the  day  your  grandfather  helped 
build  it." 

"Well,  what  was  it  you  learned?" 
the  boy  asked. 

After  a  short  pause  the  man  re- 
peated reverently  and  gratefully,  "En- 
ter into  his  gates  with  thanksgiving 
and  into  his  courts  with  praise.  Be 
thankful  unto  him  and  bless  his 
name.  For  the  Lord  is  good:  his 
mercy  is  everlasting:  and  his  truth 
endures  to  all  generations." 

Then  silently,  his  son  beside  him, 
the  farmer  moved  across  the  wheat 
field  toward  the  house  in  the  distance. 
A  lamp  glowed  warmly  in  the  win- 
dow. He  was  heading  home. 
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Golden  harvest:  Shelled  corn,  part  of  Clint  Richards'  30 ,000-bushel  crop,  cascades  from  his  combine. 


People  Called  Methodists:  No.  4  in  a  series 


Land  Is  a  Loan  From  the  Lord 


OUTWARDLY,  you'd  take  Clinton  Richards,  his  wife, 
Betty,  and  their  four  children  as  a  typical  rural  family. 
They  live  modestly  on  a  240-acre  farm  in  northeastern 
Iowa,  heartland  of  American  agriculture.  Friday  eve- 
nings they  pile  into  their  secondhand  car  to  visit  friends 
and  trade  in  nearby  New  Hampton,  where  Clint,  as  his 


friends  call  him,  is  active  in  civic  affairs  and  serves  the 
Methodist  church  as  official-board  chairman. 

Looking  deeper,  you'll  find  that  Clint,  just  36,  owns 
equipment   and   land   valued   at  close   to   $100,000    (less 
a  $20,000  mortgage),  and  rents  another  420  acres.  Farm 
ing    13    years,    he's    built    a    business    grossing    $25,000 
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Land  Is  a  Loan,  continued 


Iowa  Soil,  Black  and  Deep 


Free  advice:  Government  conservationist 

Leo  Rasmussen  bores  a  soil  sample  for  analysis. 

He  helps  Clint  plan  crops  and  rota/ion. 


yearly,   a   third   of   which   is    profit. 

But  the  Richardses  spend  little  on 
themselves,  although  they  recently 
remodeled  the  kitchen  of  their  60- 
year-old  farmhouse.  Half  the  profits 
go  for  land  improvement;  another 
portion  is  tithed  to  the  church.  For 
to  Clint,  good  farming  is  good 
stewardship. 

"Life's  biggest  challenge,"  he  says, 
"is  to  build  a  run-down  farm  into  a 
productive  one.  The  land  is  a  loan 
from  the  Lord,  and  I  want  to  turn  it 
back  better  than  I  found  it." 

That's  just  what  Clint  is  doing — 
using  the  latest  equipment  and 
methods.  When  he  bought  the  farm 
in  1951,  it  was  not  top  land;  only 
half  was  tillable.  Today  every  acre 
is  useful,  rotated  as  pasture  for  up  to 
100  Hereford  cattle  and  for  raising 
soybeans,  oats,  and  corn  (for  which 
per-acre  yield  is  double  the  state 
average).  Clint  has  been  named 
"master  soil  conservationist"  and  the 
county's  outstanding  young  farmer. 

It  hasn't  all  been  smooth  sailing 
for  Betty  and  Clint,  high-school 
sweethearts  in  neighboring  Nashua 
— near  the  famous  "Little  Brown 
Church  in  the  Vale."  Married  in 
1942,  Clint,  a  bomber  co-pilot,  was 
shot  down  two  years  later,  suffering 
a  broken  ankle  and  shrapnel  wounds. 
He  spent  the  rest  of  the  war  in  a 
Nazi  prison  without  medical  care, 
and    still    favors    his    right    leg. 

But   this  old   injury   doesn't  keep 


Bac\-fence  business:  Clint, 
active  in  civic  affairs,  signs  up  as 
a  Chamber  of  Commerce  member. 
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Peaceful  mission:    Wartime  bomber  co-pilot  Richards  worlds  into  dusl{  with  a  jour-bottom  plow  and  his  diesel, 
one   of  four   tractors   he   owns.   Huddled    near   a    slope   across    the    field    are    his    farm    buildings. 


Heavy  chores:  As  the  only  man  in  the  family,  Clint  does  them  all.  Here  he's  feeding  his  Herefords. 
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Family  portrait:  From  left,  Nancy,  5;  Betty;  Darlene,  11;  Clint;  Keith,  2,  and  Marlys,  16. 


Land  Is  a  Loan,  continued 


Farm  Life  Is  a  Good  Life 


Eight-party  line:  Contrary  to  jest,  it  teas 

open  for  Clint  (above)  to  order  cattle.  That  jaunty 

Shetland  at   right  is   Darlene' s  love,   Rusty. 


Clint  from  doing  all  the  heavy  work  on  the  farm,  plus 
"custom"  jobs  for  other  farmers  using  his  machinery. 
His  son,  Keith,  just  2,  is  a  bit  young  yet  for  chores.  But 
Darlene,  a  tomboy  at  11,  would  rather  feed  chickens 
than  practice  the  piano,  and  Marlys,  16,  helps  with  house- 
work when  she's  not  busy  with  MYF,  school  band, 
church  choir,  or  homework.  Nancy,  5,  mostly  keeps  the 
dog  out  of  mischief. 

We  think  you'll  agree  the  Richardses  are  a  fine  family 
of  people  called  Methodists.  Active  in  the  community, 
they  contribute  much  to  support  their  local  church.  (The 
problems  of  such  smaller  churches,  incidentally,  are  to 
be  aired  July  21-24  at  the  Methodist  Town  and  Country 
Conference  in  Wichita.)  Importantly,  this  family  treats 
the  land  with  respect.  And  the  land,  in  turn,  has  been 
good  to  them. 
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Dr.  Yrigoyen 
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Mr.   Luff 


Dr.  McKelvey 


Mr.   Lav  is 


Dr.    Large 


Three  New  District  Superintendents 
Appointed  at   Philadelphia   Conference 


The  appointment  of  three  new  district 
superintendents  and  the  election  of  dele- 
gates to  the  General  and  Jurisdictional 
Conferences  next  year  featured  the  recent 
sessions  of  the  Philadelphia  Annual  Con- 
ference when  it  met  at  Arch  Street 
Church,   Philadelphia. 

No  surprise  was  the  appointment  of 
veteran  Dr.  John  D.  Herr  to  succeed  re- 
aring superintendent  and  pastor  Dr. 
Luther  H.  Ketels,  who  took  a  supply 
appointment,  the  challenging  downtown 
Calvary  Church.  Equally  expected  was 
the  appointment  of  executive  secretary  Dr. 
J.  Vincent  Watchorn  to  the  West  District 
to  fill  the  vacancy  created  when  Super- 
intendent Charles  Yrigoyen  was  appointed 
to  Arch  Street  some  weeks  ago.  More 
surprising  but  equally  well  received  was 
the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  Price  Collins 
of  Coatesville  to  the  North  District,  where 
he  succeeded  Dr.  Paul  W.  Poley,  who 
became  executive  secretary  of  the  City 
Missionary  Society. 

Heading  the  ministerial  and  lay  dele- 
gations to  General  Conference  are  Dr. 
W.  Vernon  Middleton,  nationally  known 
missionary  executive,  and  Mrs.  Phillip  C. 
Herr,  president  of  the  conference  Wom- 
an's Society  of  Christian  Service. 

Others  elected  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence ministerial  delegation  were:  Dr. 
Alexander  K.  Smith,  district  superintend- 
ent; Dr.  John  D.  Herr,  pastor  of  Bywood 
at  the  time  of  his  election;  Dr.  Charles 
Yrigoyen  of  Arch  Street  Church,  and  Dr. 
John  W.  McKelvey  of  Landsdowne. 
Among  the  laymen  were  Ralph  G.  Luff, 
Dr.  Frank  E.  Baker,  Thomas  J.  Lewis, 
and   George  Zeigler. 

The  ministers  elected  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tional   Conference    were    headed    by    Dr. 


Dwight  O.  Large  of  First  Church,  Ger- 
mantown.  Others  included  District  Super- 
intendent Paul  W.  Poley,  General  Confer- 
ence Secretary  Leon  T.  Moore,  pastors 
Douglas  I.  Cloud  of  Frankford  Memorial, 
Price  Collins  of  Coatesville,  and  Harold 
Flood  of  Holy  Cross,  Reading. 

Among  the  laymen  were  two  women, 
Mrs.  Roger  Wells  and  Mrs.  D.  Ray  Sal- 
mons. Others  were:  J.  Holland  Heck, 
who  headed  the  Jurisdictional  group; 
Fred  Hatter;  Russell  Kelley,  and  G. 
Stanley  Lynch. 

First  alternate  in  either  case  were  W. 
Edgar  Cathers,  Jr.,  of  First,  Lancaster, 
and  Andrew  Schoeller  of  St.  James, 
Philadelphia. 

Sixty-four  moves  were  made  among  the 
ministers  and  the  churches  at  the  appoint- 
ment session  on  Sunday  afternoon. 

Highlighting  the  closing  session,  like- 
wise, was  Bishop  Corson's  Challenge  to 
Youth,  when  over  500  young  people  gave 
themselves  to  follow  Christ  and  to  be- 
come Bishop's  Crusaders. 

Dr.  Reeves  Author 

Dr.  Howard  N.  Reeves,  Bangor,  Pa.,  is 
the  author  of  The  Glad  Evangel,  a  volume 
of  religious  poems.  Each  poem  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  Bible  quotation  and  followed 
by  a  prayer  composed  by  the  author  and 
further  highlighted  by  illustrations  by 
his   16-year-old  son. 

The  unifying  theme  of  the  volume, 
said  Dr.  Reeves,  was  found  "in  the  life, 
influence,  and  importance  of  Dr.  Francis 
Harvey  Green,  professor  of  literature  at 
Juniata  and  West  Chester  colleges,"  and 
former  headmaster  at  Pennington  School 
for  Boys. 


Dr.    Poley 

July  1959\Together 


Bishop    Corson    (second    from    left)    welcomes    new 
superintendents:    from    the    left.    ].    D.    Herr,    f.     I 


Philadelphia    Conference    district 
Watchorn,    and    Price    Collins. 
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Dr.  P.  W.  Poley  (left)  and  Dr.  J.  V.  Watchorn  watch  Pastor  P. 
F.  Palmer  place  box  in  cornerstone  of  new  Yardley,  Pa.,  Church. 


Husband 

New  members  are  received  into  new  Kingston,  Pa.,  Church,  which 
Bishop  Corson  consecrated,  recently.  The  structure  cost  $700,000. 


William  W.  Johnson 

Pastor  Winfred  Horner  and  District  Superintendent  W.  R.  Guffic\       The   Rev.   Ralph   Kappler,   Asbury    Church,    Woodstown,   N.   /., 
take  part  in  consecration  ceremony  at  Navesinl^,  N.  ].,  Church.       watches  as  two  laymen  fasten  name  plate  to  the  new  education  unit. 


Bishop  Consecrates  Woodstock  Unit 


Bishop  Corson  recently  consecrated  the 
new  education  building  at  Asbury  Church, 
Woodstown,  N.  J.,  where  the  Rev.  Ralph 
A.  Kappler  is  pastor.  Others  taking  part 
in  the  service,  at  which  the  combined 
choirs  of  the  church,  numbering  nearly 
150  persons,  sang  two  numbers,  included 
District  Superintendent  Marvin  Guice  and 
former  pastors  D.  C.  Evans,  T.  F.  Eden, 
and   James   S.  McGowan. 

The  Rev.  Clyde  Schaff,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Conference  Board  of  Edu- 
cation,  also   attended. 

The   new    unit,    9,700    feet    square,    in- 


cludes 14  classrooms  and  the  pastor's 
study.  It  will  house  the  entire  children's 
division    through   the   sixth   grade. 

On  the  evening  before  the  service,  a 
special  ceremony  was  held  to  name  the 
structure  the  John  Wesley  Building,  and 
a  bronze  plaque  bearing  this  inscription 
was  fastened   to  the  wall. 

Participants  included  Curtis  Reiber, 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees;  Marvin 
Gilmore,  chairman  of  the  building  com- 
mittee; Earl  Walker,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
commission  on  education,  and  John 
Schlosser,     church-school     superintendent. 


New  Kingston  Church 

Costing  $700,000,  a  new  church  at 
Kingston,  Pa.,  was  recently  consecrated 
by  Bishop  Corson.  It  replaced  the  one 
completely  destroyed  by  fire  on  February 
5,  1957.  Georgian  colonial  in  design,  it  is 
modern    and    functional    in    many    ways. 

Two  services,  the  first  at  which  the 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Alfred  L.  Crayton, 
preached,  were  necessary  to  accommodate 
the  crowds  attending. 

Bishop  Corson  consecrated  the  church 
and   preached    the   sermon   at   the   second 


service.  Services  also  were  held   through- 
out  the  week. 

Build  at  Yardley 

The  125-year-old  Methodist  church  at 
Yardley,  Pa.,  is  responding  to  the  rapidly 
growing  Bucks  County  area  by  building 
a  new  church  and  education  unit. 

At  recent  cornerstone-laying  services, 
the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Philip  F.  Palmer, 
pointed  out  that  fewer  than  400  members 
were  hoping  to  complete  a  $250,000  build- 
ing project,  including  the  relocation  and 


building  of  a  new  church  and  church 
school  with  ample  parking  and  oppor- 
tunity  for   further  expansion. 

Others  taking  part  in  the  service  were 
Dr.  Paul  W.  Poley  and  Dr.  J.  Vincent 
Watchorn.  Occupancy  of  the  building  is 
expected  by  late  fall. 

Navesink  Consecration 

Dr.  W.  R.  Guffick,  superintendent,  New 
Brunswick  District,  recently  consecrated 
the  new  education  unit  of  Navesink,  N.  J., 
Church. 

The  pastor,  the  Rev.  Winfred  Horner, 
who  conducted  the  service,  stated  that 
the  building,  valued  at  $15,000,  had 
actually  cost  $7,500  because  of  the  volun- 
teer labor  of  the  men  of  the  church. 
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NEW  JERSEY 

Nationally  known  preachers  are  occupy- 
ing the  pulpit  of  the  Sunday  Evening 
Boardwalk  Services  of  First  Church, 
Ocean  City,  this  summer.  Included  are 
Dr.  Ralph  W.  Sockman,  Hon.  Walter  H. 
Judd,  Dr.  Franklyn  Duncombe,  Dr.  D. 
R.  Thomas,  Dr.  John  W.  McElroy,  Dr. 
Ian  Phillips,  Dr.  Everett  Palmer,  Dr. 
Dwight  S.  Large,  Dr.  Theodore  Palm- 
quist,  Dr.  Erich  W.  Baker,  and  Bishop 
Corson. 

Family  Month  was  recently  observed  at 
Haddonfield  Church.  The  Commission 
on  Education  presented  programs  which 
emphasized  music,  literature,  and  beauty 
in  the  home.  The  discussions  centered  on 
the  Christian  year,  symbols,  church 
music,  and  The  Methodist  Hymnal. 

The  Rev.  David  A.  Wilson,  Jr.,  min- 
ister of  the  parish  of  Haddonfield  Church, 
was  recently  elected  the  respresentative  of 
the  Northeastern  Jurisdiction  to  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Multiple 
Ministry  Conference  at  Nashville. 

Special  speakers  at  Haddonfield  Church 
will  include  Bishop  Lloyd  C.  Wicke  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Area  and  Dr.  Harry  Den- 
man,  general  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Evangelism. 

New  officers  were  recently  elected  at 
a  rally  of  the  Central  subdistrict  MYF. 
Included  were  President  Maida  Brodnisk, 
Vice-President  Stephen  Mann,  Secretary 
Nancy  Cross,  Treasurer  Ronald  Jacobson, 
and  commission  chairmen — Robert  Ter- 
hune,  Robert  Gorbich,  James  Walker, 
William   Gillispie,   and   Lynn   Lundy. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Stone,  a  middler  at 
Drew,  was  recently  appointed  to  vacant- 
pulpit  Lower  Bank  Circuit. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  J.  McClemont  of 
the  Newark  Conference  was  appointed 
pastor  of  Squankum  until  conference  time. 

Renovated  at  a  cost  of  $32,000,  a  youth 
center  was  recently  consecrated  by  District 
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In  a  recent  book  on  The  American  College  Presidency, 
Dr.  Harold  W.  Stoke  points  out  that  two  people  are 
really  chosen  for  the  presidency  of  a  college — the  man 
and  his  wife — and  that  if  the  man  is  a  success  the  de- 
mands will  be  as  exacting  on  his  wife  as  they  are  on 
him.  This  is  the  situation  also  regarding  a  minister's 
success.  We  can  bring  all  the  logical  arguments  we  can 
muster  to  support  the  position  that  the  church  "hires"  the 
minister  and  not  his  wife,  and  too  many  of  them  are 
being  listened  to,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  success- 
ful   ministry   is   a    full-time   job   for    both    the    minister   and    his    wife. 

There  is  a  dedication  to  the  ministry  and  a  discipline  of  office  for  the 
minister's  wife  as  well  as  for  him. 

Modern  conditions  of  living  do  not  make  this  as  apparent  and  as  ac- 
ceptable as  in  the  past.  In  an  age  when  "luxuries  have  become  necessities" 
and  jobs  are  plentiful,  the  pressure  is  upon  the  minister's  wife,  who  in  most 
instances  is  talented  and  trained,  to  become  employed.  Often  it  appears 
that  an  arrangement  can  be  made  which  will  not  interfere  greatly  with  the 
life  and  work  of  the  parsonage.  The  husband  is  available  to  do  the  little 
chores  and  to  give  minimum  attention  to  the  children.  The  church  office 
can,  if  there  is  a  secretary,  take  the  business  calls,  and  the  social  calls  can 
wait.  The  parsonage  is  becoming  less  and  less  a  social  institution  in  the 
church   organization,   anyway. 

The  result  is  a  new  pattern  of  parsonage  life  and  part-time  service  to  a 
greater  and  lesser  degree  for  ministerial  leadership.  Or  the  reverse  is  true. 
The  minister  takes  part-time  work  to  supplement  his  income,  and  the  min- 
ister's wife  seeks  to  fill  in  the  gap  which  such  service  makes  in  his  ministry. 
In  either  event,  less  than  could  be  done  for  the  church  and  its  work  results. 
And  furthermore,  the  sense  of  a  divided  loyalty  and  its  rationalization  is 
bound  to  react  upon  the  individual.  The  ministry  is  a  jealous  mistress,  brook- 
ing no  rivals  if  the  full  blessings  of  success  are  to  result. 

To  be  sure,  the  church  should  be  alret  to  realize  the  value  of  a  full-time 
ministry  of  the  parsonage  family  and  for  that  purpose  make  parsonage  life 
as  comfortable  as  the  circumstances  permit.  Many  churches  are  not  doing 
this.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  sacrifices  are  to  be  expected  when  a  man 
and  his  wife  enter  the  ministry.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  success  'by 
the  world's  standards  are  not  for  them.  Happy  the  couple  who  understand 
this  and  who  do  not  fret  about  changing  the  rules  of  the  game  after  the 
play  has  started. 

Fred   Pierce    Corson 


Superintendent  William  R.  Guffick  at 
Milltown    Church. 

R.  B.  Rierson,  a  student,  was  moved 
from  Forked  River  to  Pedricktown  to 
succeed   the  Rev.    J.   W.   Vanaman. 

A  Church  Loyalty  Crusade  resulted  in 


$26,000  in  cash  and  pledges  at  Fourth 
Church,  Millville.  A  goal  of  $15,000 
had  been  set  to  build  a  new  education 
unit  of  five  rooms  and  a  full  basement. 
Cranbury  Church  consecrated  its  new 
education     building     recently,     and     was 
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At  Old  St.  George's,  Bishop  G.  H.  Kennedy  of  Los  Angeles,  Dr. 
F.  E.  Maser,  pastor,  and  T.  J.  Lewis,  trustee,  view  plaque  honor- 
ing early  pastor  Ezehiel  Cooper,  second  Methodist  boo\  editor. 

July  1959\r°sether 


Pastor  D.  I.  Cloud  (left),  Fran\ford  Memorial  Church,  tall{s 
with  Dickinson  College  visitors  Marge  Crowley,  Lynn  Reithmiller, 
Skj  Lumpkin,  Fred  Morsell,  and  faculty  member  Dr.  R.  J.  Wells. 
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Meeting  outdoors,  a  workshop  discusses  group  dynamics  at  the  convocation  of  church-school  superintendents,  Spring  Mountain  House. 


characterized  by  District  Superintendent 
F.  Elwood  Perkins  as  "a  venture  of  real 
faith  and  courage  by  a  small  but  loyal 
congregation." 

Trinity  Church,  Merchantville,  has 
placed  a  contract  for  rebuilding  its 
organ.  Six  new  ranks  of  pipes  will  be 
added,  as  well  as  chimes.  Total  cost 
will  be  $15,000. 

Explorer  unit  badges  were  presented  to 
members  of  Explorer  Post  and  Troop  1 19 
sponsored    by    Trinity   Church,    Millville. 

WYOMING 

The  108th  session  of  the  Wyoming 
Annual  Conference  recently  met  at  First 
Church,  Wilkes-Barre,  too  late  to  be  in- 
cluded in  this  issue  of  the  Supplement. 
The  August  issue  will  feature  this  story. 

The  15th  annual  school  of  missions  of 
the  Wyoming  Conference  WSCS  will  be 
held  at  Keystone  College,  LaPlume  Pa. 

New  buildings  and  improvements  in 
the  conference  include:  the  first  unit  of 
Calvary  Church  at  Vestal  at  a  cost  of 
$70,000;  a  new  education  unit  at  Nor- 
wich, N.  Y.,  completed  at  a  cost  of 
$150,000;  a  new  education  building  and 
a  new  entrance  to  the  church  at  West- 
over,  N.   Y. 

Bishop  Corson,  assisted  by  the  Wyom- 
ing cabinet,  recently  dedicated  the  Scran- 
ton  Home  for  the  Aged.    The  Rev.  Harry 


Pastor  Is  Newscaster 

Each  Saturday  at  8:45  a.m.  over  Station 
WKDN,  the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Jones,  pastor 
of  First  Church,  Westmount,  N.  J.,  pre- 
sents a  religious  newscast.  Also  through 
his  leadership,  the  station  sponsors  Mo- 
ments  for   Meditation. 

Mr.  Jones,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
South  Jersey  Religious  Radio  Committee, 
in  addition  moderates  a  panel  of  ministers 
known  as  As\  Your  Pastor  over  Station 
WCAM. 
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Work  to  Enrich  Christian  Education 


Using  as  their  theme  Enriching  Chris- 
tian Education,  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
ference church-school  superintendents, 
headed  by  Planning  Committee  Chair- 
man J.  Holland  Heck,  held  their  13th 
annual  convocation  at  Spring  Mountain 
House,  Schwenksville,  Pa. 

Beside  the  keynote  address  by  Dr. 
George  G.  Dilworth  on  Enriching  the 
Church  School  Through  Devotions,  three 


discussion  groups  centered  on  music, 
drama,  and  group  dynamics.  Workshops 
for  age  groups  from  pre-school  through 
adults  also  were  features  of  the  program. 
Board  resource  leaders  included  Miss 
Florence  Smith,  recently  consecrated  a 
deaconess  by  Bishop  Corson,  the  Rev. 
Charles  W.  Lobb,  and  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Phillips  of  the  Philadelphia  Conference 
Board   of  Education. 


E.  Brooks,  pastor  of  Court  Street  and 
West  Park  Churches  of  Scranton  and 
long  a  promoter  of  the  home,  said  in 
his  remarks  that  District  Superintendent 
Russell  Hawke  was  "the  father  of  the 
home-for-the-aged  movement  in  this 
conference." 

PHILADELPHIA 

A  house  was  recently  torn  down  on  the 


Charles    E.    Jones,    religious    newscaster. 


south  side  of  the  Cornwells  Church  to 
make  way  for  the  beginning  of  a 
$150,000  church  and  church-school  unit. 
The  former  church  building  must  like- 
wise be  torn  down,  having  been  partially 
destroyed   by  fire  last  year. 

Mrs.  Horace  N.  Olewiler,  wife  of  the 
pastor  of  Wesley  Church,  Bethlehem, 
has  formed  a  prayer-group  meeting  at  the 
parsonage  Wednesday  mornings.  At- 
tendance has  been  between  50  and   100. 

Dr.  Alexander  K.  Smth,  superintendent 
of  the  Northwest  District,  recently  con- 
secrated the  new  parsonage  at  Temple, 
where  David  L.  Fife,  student,  is  pastor. 
Men  of  the  church  volunteered  their  help, 
and  the  parsonage  was  built  at  a  final 
cost  of  $16,000. 

Congratulations  are  in  order  for  the 
Philadelphia  Methodist  Deaconess  Home, 
which  recently  launched  a  new  church 
publication.  Focus.  Headed  by  a  board 
of  editors  led  by  Hazel  Horner,  the  four- 
page  magazine  features  news,  editorials, 
and    pictures. 

The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  Shannon, 
Bensalem,  are  the  parents  of  a  baby  boy. 

Supplement  Editor  F.  E.  Maser  was 
recently  appointed  by  the  Council  of 
Bishops  to  represent  The  Methodist 
Church  at  the  United  States  Conference 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

Together/july  1959 


Man-to-son  horseplay:  Home  for  lunch, 
father  greets  son — and  Peppy,  a  Dalmatian. 


Music   Man  land: 
Tricky  tempos  are 
old  hat  for  Marlys, 
tooting  a  horn  in 
the  school  band. 


Special  treat: 
A  Friday-night  malt, 
hamburg  on  the  side, 
is  young  Nancy's 
favorite  dish. 


Small  problem:  Clint,  chairman  of  the  official  board  and  a  member  of  the  finance  and  building  committee: 
quiets  Keith  during  Mrs.   Gene  Davis'  Sunday-school  class.  That's  Betty  sitting  nearest  in  the  front  row. 
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An  American  visitor  to  the  motherland  of  the  Wesleys 
discovers  the  reasons  why 


British 

Methodism 
Is  Different 


By  HARTZELL  SPENCE 

Author  of  One  Foot  in  Heaven 


A 


British  home  missionaries, 

in   the  footsteps  of  John    Wesley,  still 

ta\e  the  Gospel  to  coal  pit  heads. 


THE  Hinde  Street  Methodist 
Church  in  London,  I  sat  next  to  a 
man  from  Bellingham,  Washington. 
He  and  I  were  the  only  Americans 
in  a  congregation  of  400,  many  of 
them  students  at  London  University. 
After  the  benediction,  the  Westerner 
turned  to  me. 

"It  wasn't  much  like  American 
Methodism,  was  it?"  he  commented 
with  a  smile. 

"Well,"  I  replied,  "the  sermon  was 
better." 

The  service,  from  the  standpoint 
of  an  American  Methodist,  was 
strange.  It  was  highly  liturgical, 
much  of  it  from  the  Anglican  prayer 
book.  The  preacher  wore  a  round 
collar,  like  a  priest,  and  entered  the 
pulpit  with  the  blue  hood  of  a  uni- 
versity doctorate  degree  over  his 
black  robe.  The  sermon  was  straight 
out  of  John  Wesley:  redemption 
through  the  saving  grace  of  Jesus. 

In  Methodist  America,  we  don't 
hear  many  sermons  like  that — strong- 
ly backed  by  Bible  text  and  devoid 
of  personal  experience,  literary  refer- 
ences, or  homey  anecdotes.  When  I 
was  a  boy,  this  style  was  known  as 
"Bible  preaching."  The  London  pas- 
tor bore  down  heavily  on  the  need 
for  a  "personal  experience"  of  salva- 
tion, a  publicly  avowed  "decision  for 
Christ,"  and  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  cure  bodily  ills.  Yet  the 
discourse  was  so  restrained,  delivered 


so  casually,  voice  pitched  humbly  and 
with  such  obvious  conviction,  that 
there  was  no  doubting  the  speaker's 
message. 

Later,  I  discussed  this  sermon  with 
Dr.  W.  E.  Sangster,  general  secretary 
of  British  Methodism's  Home  Mis- 
sion Department  [see  The  Battle  in 
Your  Mind,  January,  1958,  page  10]. 
I  said  we  couldn't  sell  that  type  of 
preaching  back  home;  American  con- 
gregations had  become  too  sophisti- 
cated. 

"I  do  think,"  he  observed,  "that 
we  hold  the  faith  better  than  you  do 
on  fundamentals." 

From  an  American  view,  British 
Methodism  is  old-fashioned.  It  also 
demands  a  parishioner's  entire  Sun- 
day: service  in  the  morning,  Sunday 
school  in  the  afternoon,  service  at 
night.  The  midweek  prayer  and  tes- 
timony meeting  is  still  featured.  In 
many  localities,  the  Wesleyanism  of 
the  American  frontier,  circa  1820,  is 
in  evidence.  Little  societies  meet  in 
private  houses  for  song  and  praise 
under  leadership  of  a  lay  preacher. 

Indeed,  the  lay  preacher  is  the 
keystone  of  British  Methodism.  Five 
out  of  every  seven  services  are  con- 
ducted by  lay  clergy,  of  whom  there 
are  25,000,  compared  with  3,434  or- 
dained and  probationary  clerics. 
These  laymen  have  only  one  official 
duty:  to  go  about,  in  their  Christian 
zeal,  preaching  the  Gospel,  usually 
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Many  younger  men   believe  Methodism's  role  is  to  stri\e 
out  boldly  with  a  call  so  insistent  that  the  people  will  be  inspired  anew  to  jaith. 


in  a  different  pulpit  each  week.  They 
are  soundly  grounded  in  theology, 
having  passed  a  stiff  examination  in 
Bible  knowledge  and  Christian  doc- 
trine. 

They  include  two  members  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  a  mathematics  pro- 
lessor  from  Oxford,  and  a  few  score 
lawyers  and  physicians.  For  the  most 
part,  they  are  drawn  from  the  people 
whom  they  serve:  tradesmen,  labor- 
ers, farmers,  Army  personnel.  They 
speak  in  the  language  of  the  work- 
ing world,  whose  problems  they  share 
daily.  In  every  little  town,  the  Meth- 
odist lay  preacher  is  a  personage.  To 
him,  people  bring  their  troubles; 
with  him,  they  talk  out  their  per- 
plexities and  fortify  their  faith.  Thus 
his  sermons  are  keyed  to  the  tempo 
of  contemporary  thought. 

England  also  clings  to  the  circuit 
system,  as  in  America  in  the  days 
of  Francis  Asbury.  One  or  two  pas- 
tors will  have  a  circuit  of  perhaps  six 
charges.  There  are  several  circuits 
with  50  churches,  served  by  10  or- 


dained leaders  and  a  superintendent. 
Under  such  conditions,  the  lay 
preacher  is  a  necessity,  else  in  many 
villages,  where  only  a  handful  of 
Methodists  reside,  there  would  be 
no  service  at  all. 

The  British  church  is  more  demo- 
cratic than  ours.  No  bishop  is  there 
to  wield  authority  and  make  arbi- 
trary changes  of  pastoral  assignment. 
There  are  no  areas  within  which  an 
administrator  makes  between-Con- 
ference  decisions.  Presiding  officers 
are  merely  chairmen,  and  each  of 
the  34  districts  has  a  chief,  who  cor- 
responds loosely  to  our  district  super- 
intendent. 

There  is  only  one  Conference,  to 
which  all  736,781  Methodists  belong. 
Its  president  is  a  minister  who  serves 
for  one  year  and  is  never  re-elected; 
its  vice-president  is  always  a  layman. 
Six  hundred  delegates  to  the  Annual 
Conference  make  all  the  necessary 
basic  decisions.  Ministers  change  their 
assignments,  on  an  average,  every 
five   years,   by    call   from   a    circuit, 


subject  to  approval  of  a  Conference 
Stationing  Committee. 

There  is  no  personal  competition 
for  pulpits  and  other  church  offices, 
since  ordained  ministers  receive  about 
the  same  pay — $1,400  a  year  and 
house.  The  lay  pastors  receive  noth- 
ing— not  even  expenses. 

Few  British  pastors  have  much  in 
the  way  of  personal  possessions.  Each 
parsonage  is  completely  furnished; 
the  Conference  specifies  what  it  shall 
include,  right  down  to  30  yards  of 
book  shelving  and  window  curtains. 
Thus  the  clergy  move  from  one 
furnished  manse  to  another.  Few 
have  automobiles,  although  there  is 
a  growing  tendency  for  preachers  to 
visit  their  circuits  and  make  pastoral 
calls  on  motorcycles  or  motor  scooters 
instead  of  by  bus  or  train.  Deaconess- 
es share  the  field  labors  on  a  par  with 
men. 

British  Methodists  are  chiefly 
from  the  ranks  of  the  middle 
and  lower-middle  classes:  artisans, 
professional  people,  shopkeepers,  and 
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many  of  today's  prosperous  laborers. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  position  of 
Methodism  is  difficult.  The  nation 
supports  a  state  church  with  money, 
preferment,  cathedrals,  parishes,  and 
schools.  Political  and  social  climbers, 
established  families,  and  those  for 
whom  church  affiliation  is  "the  thing 
to  do"  join,  or  are  born  into,  the 
Church  of  England.  Thus  Method- 
ism has  little  prestige,  political  in- 
fluence, or  money.  The  average  in- 
come of  the  circuits  for  the  entire 
year  of  1957  was  45  cents  a  mem- 
ber. The  Methodists  are  in  the 
position  of  being  Nonconformist 
or  Free;  but  of  such  Free  churches, 
Methodists  are  the  most  numerous, 
being  about  equal  in  size  to  the 
combined  memberships  of  the  other 
important  non-Anglican  Protestant 
communions — the  Baptists,  Congre- 
gationalists,  and  Presbyterians. 

A  lethargy  like  a  London  fog  hangs 
over  religion  in  Britain.  It  is  in  the 
shadows.  The  nation  lives  on  the 
spiritual  capital  of  its  forebears.  It 
is  not  fashionable  to  go  to  church. 
Attendance  and  membership,  even  in 
the  established  church,  decline  year 
after  year.  All  Protestant  churches 
have  lost  touch  with  the  great  masses 
of  the  nation  and,  despite  vigorous 
efforts,  seemingly  cannot  win  the 
people  back. 

The  younger  generation,  much  bet- 
ter educated  than  its  predecessors, 
sits  mainly  before  agnostic  teachers. 
Almost  nowhere  in  England  is  the 
church  a  bustling  community  center, 


with  activities  for  young  and  old 
throughout  the  week.  If  such  facili- 
ties were  offered,  only  a  handful 
would  attend.  The  expanding  stand- 
ard of  living  in  a  welfare  state,  new 
habits  after  the  disruptions  of  World 
War  II,  and  the  impact  of  the  auto 
and  TV  have  caused  a  sharp  drop  in 
religious  observance  in  all  Protestant 
faiths.  The  Methodist  decline  is  about 
in  proportion  to  that  of  other  Protes- 
tant bodies. 

Sociological  factors  put  all  the 
churches  at  baffling  odds  in  the  fight 
to  reverse  this  trend.  During  World 
War  II,  hundreds  of  Methodist 
churches  were  destroyed  by  bomb- 
ings; thousands  of  others  were  so 
grievously  damaged  that  services 
ceased.  Vast  numbers  of  people  lost 
touch  with  their  native  parishes. 

Since  1932,  almost  half  the  popu- 
lation of  England  and  Wales  has 
moved  to  new  housing.  Huge  subur- 
ban developments  have  been  opened 
and  this  trend  continues  unabated 
under  the  spur  of  strong  Socialist  and 
Labor  politicians  who  are  conspicu- 
ously cold  to  Methodism.  This  is  odd, 
considering  that  Methodism  had 
much  to  do  with  the  beginning  of 
the  Labor  movement. 

So  the  Methodists — and  all 
churches — are  in  the  hopeless  position 
of  supporting  two  or  three  older  ed- 
ifices in  a  depopulating  area,  but 
have  little  money  with  which  to 
follow  the  population  to  its  new 
homes.  This  is  particularly  grievous 
to  the  Methodists.  Until   1932  there 


Despite  lac/{  of  funds  British  Methodists  dedicate 

one  new  chapel  a  weel{,  plan  still  more  in  growing  suburban  areas. 


Selwyn  Lloyd,  a  Methodist, 
is  Britain's  foreign  secretary. 


were  three  strains  of  Methodism  in 
Britain.  When  they  merged,  dupli- 
cate chapels  were  numerous,  offering 
services  in  competition  to  each  other. 
These,  by  and  large,  have  been  re- 
tained, while  large  areas  have  no 
chapels  at  all. 

Methodism  is  dedicating  one  new 
chapel  a  week,  but  this  is  a  pittance 
compared  to  the  need.  The  response 
of  the  citizens,  where  a  new  church 
is  established,  is  largely  negative.  Yet 
the  church  struggles  to  revitalize  it- 
self. 

Within  their  limited  means,  Meth- 
odists have  used  great  ingenuity. 
Teams  of  itinerant  ministers  and 
deaconesses,  in  buses,  support  the 
work  of  lay  pastors  in  the  new  settle- 
ments. It  is  like  an  eyedropper  of 
clear  water  in  a  muddy  pool.  At 
Ipswich,  for  example,  two  new  sub- 
urbs to  accommodate  25,000  people 
are  rising  on  550  acres.  The  Meth- 
odists have  a  splendid  site  there  and, 
in  1957,  opened  a  chapel.  But  in  a 
teeming  population  of  unchurched 
people,  vigorous  evangelism  has  at- 
tracted fewer  than  100  members. 

People  do  not  respond  today  to 
the  same  emphasis  that  stood  John 
Wesley  well  during  the  industrial 
revolution,  although  Methodist  home 
missionaries  still  take  the  Gospel  to 
coal  pit  heads,  to  the  streets,  to  fac- 
tories,  even    into    the    pubs,    in    the 
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manner  of  their  founder.  Social  con- 
cern is  strong  among  them.  Yet  here 
is  a  typical  report  from  one  organi- 
zational drive: 

"We  visited  every  house  on  the 
new  housing  estate.  The  response  was 
very  poor."  Even  within  existing 
parishes,  the  spirit  is  often  low.  Said 
a  visitor  in  one  such  church,  "The 
society  is  very  apathetic.  Obviously 
the  Young  Farmer's  Club  came  first 
in  their  minds." 

Where  all  this  will  lead  nobody 
knows.  I  talked  to  a  dozen  leaders 
of  British  Methodism,  and  none  had 
an  answer  to  this  question.  A  few 
think  the  ultimate  solution  is  absorp- 
tion by  the  Church  of  England.  This 
has  historic  precedent,  for  John  Wes- 
ley never  relinquished  his  ordination 
in  the  established  church. 

Many  younger  men  believe  Meth- 
odism's role  is  to  strike  out  boldly 
with  an  up-to-date  voice,  with  a  call 
so  clarion  that  the  people  will  be 
inspired  anew  to  faith.  The  other 
non-Anglican  denominations  look  to 
their    largest    colleague,    the    Meth- 


odists, for  leadership  in  such  a  drive. 
Hut  so  far  nothing  has  been  accom- 
plished except  endless  committee 
meetings. 

But  there  are  signs  of  resurgence. 
More  young  men  are  studying  for  the 
Methodist  ministry  than  in  some 
years;  there  is  no  shortage  of  pastors 
or  lay  workers.  A  few  wealthy  mem- 
bers, such  as  Sir  Arthur  Rank,  the 
film  magnate,  are  contributing  heav- 
ily to  home-missionary  work.  A 
Methodist,  Selwyn  Lloyd,  sits  in  the 
British  cabinet  as  foreign  secretary. 
[For  more  on  Lord  Rank  and  Mr. 
Lloyd,  see  Unusual  Methodists,  April, 
1959,  page  16,  and  July,  1958,  page 
16.]  The  downward  curve  of  church 
membership  was  halted  in  1956, 
though  it  sagged  again  in  1957. 

New  vitality  appears.  At  Sheffield, 
a  parish  which  for  many  years  had 
34  worshipers  has  quadrupled  its 
membership  since  1953  and  has  300 
young  people  in  Sunday  school.  At 
Downend,  a  new  congregation  meet- 
ing in  a  farmhouse  has  gathered  to- 
gether 37  communicants.  At  Louth, 


in  a  new  suburb,  a  Methodist  society 
meets  in  the  locker  room  ol  a  football 
club  and  draws  100  to  Sunday  school. 
A  youth  rally  last  summer  at  Meth- 
odist headquarters,  near  Westminster 
Abbey  in  London,  drew  3,000  eager 
teen-agers.  A  college  of  industrial 
evangelism  was  opened  in  1957  at 
Luton,  site  of  a  large  auto  factory. 
Fifty-four  Methodist  chaplains  serve 
the  armed  forces  and  SI  chaplains 
visit  the  prisons. 

These  are  just  a  few  evidences  of 
a  dynamism  which  may,  in  time,  re- 
store British  Methodism  to  its  former 
position  of  leading  a  great  revival. 
The  odds  are  no  more  formidable 
than  in  Wesley's  day.  But  Wesley 
found  a  way  to  interpret  Christ  ex- 
citingly to  his  apathetic  generation. 

So  far,  British  Methodism  has  not 
found  a  way  to  breathe  that  fire  into 
the  educated  hearts  of  the  space  age. 
But  it  is  trying.  And  the  leadership 
of  British  Methodism  has  a  virility, 
an  eagerness  of  witness,  which  I  am 
positive  would  pass  the  inspection 
of  John   Wesley   himself. 


Why  the  UN  Honored 
A    Methodist    Church 


A 


.DMINISTRATIVE  headquarters  for  British 

Methodism  is  London's  Central  Hall.  It  was  the 
site  of  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the  UN  General 
Assembly — and  thus  it  holds  an  honor  unique 
among-  the  world's  Methodist  churches. 

In  1958,  the  UN  issued  two  special  commemo- 
rative stamps — a  three-cent  blue  and  an  eight- 
cent  purple  ( right ) — to  pay  its  tribute  to  this  huge, 
copper-domed  church.  In  that  Viennese-baroque 
structure,  only  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  West- 
minster Abbey,  representatives  of  51  nations 
convened  on  January  10,  1946,  to  chart  the  perma- 
nent UN  organization.  While  delegates  took  over 
the  2,500-seat  auditorium  for  36  days,  the 
congregation  worshiped  in  borrowed  sanctuaries. 


In   five   languages,   the 

stamps  paid  homage  to   Central  Hall. 
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This  wise  parent  handles  teen-agers  by  allowing  no 


Minutes  for  Mischief 


A  Together  in  the  JSBSSEK^L  featut 


By  H.  B.  WALTERS 


T 


HE  PHONE  RANG  and  my 
daughter  catapulted  from  her  chair 
like  a  jet  plane  from  a  carrier.  In 
the  hall,  pony  tail  still  bouncing,  she 
grabbed  the  receiver.  Then: 

"Hello  Eddie,"  came  her  voice, 
dripping  with  honey.  There  followed 
the  verbal  pattern  that  indicates 
adolescence  is  settling  down  for  a 
long,  long  talk. 

I  tried  to  read  the  Wall  Street 
news,  but  the  obbligato  of  giggles, 
squeals,  and  chitchat  began  to  make 
devastating  inroads.  I  put  the  paper 
aside  and  from  the  depths  of  my 
frustration  wondered  how  my 
widowed  mother  had  ever  survived 
four  teen-agers.  Four! 

How  did  she  do  it,  alone?  Mother's 
system,  I'm  sure,  would  still  be  as 
up-to-date  today  as  a  hot  rod — and 
just  about  as  subtle.  She  never  con- 
trolled us  with  tears  or  a  stick,  yet 
her  hard-working  hands  always  held 
a  tight  rein  on  her  chargers. 

Her  secret,  I'm  convinced,  was  to 
keep  us  all  so  involved  in  some 
project  or  other  that  we  didn't  have 
time  to  get  into  mischief.  Just  let  one 
of  us  show  curiosity  about  something 
— anything — and  into  her  tired  blue 
eyes  would  leap  a  purposeful  gleam. 
Her  foot  would  tap  out  a  familiar 
rhythm  as  an  idea  took  shape  in  her 


She  settled  down  at  the  phone  joy  a  long,  long  tal\. 


mind.  Thought  out,  the  project 
would  be  announced  with  the  excite- 
ment of  a  21-gun  salute:  "Let's  get 
library  books  on  this.  There'll  be  a 
prize  for  the  one  who  .  .  ." 

We'd  bound  off  like  bloodhounds 
on  the  trail,  haunting  secondhand 
shops,  making  scrapbooks,  building 
miniatures. 

Of  course,  some  projects  took  a 
turn  that  wasn't  to  Mother's  taste. 
I  remember  her  sickly  pallor  the 
time  Pete  brought  home  a  snake.  I 
attributed  it  then  to  femininity  or 
an  ignorance  of  snakes.  Now  that 
I  have  been  educated  by  my  own 
offspring,  I  realize  that  it  had  simply 
become  necessary  for  Mother  to  shift 
some  deep  inner  gears.  She  was  be- 
ing forced  into  a  higher  speed — a 
change  she  had  to  make  every  few 
weeks.  But  always,  as  Mother  made 
the  shift,  she  drove  home  a  point. 

When  my  sister  Janice  brought 
home    a    crippled    butterfly,    for    in- 


stance, Mother  taught  us  reverence 
for  life.  First  we  had  to  find  out  how 
to  care  for  injured  butterflies.  Then 
we  took  turns  feeding  it  a  sirup 
made  of  sugar  and  water,  marveling 
as  it  unrolled  its  own  "drinking 
straw."  After  knowing  this  living 
butterfly  intimately  we  never  wanted 
to  kill  one  for  a  collection.  Through 
this  simple  experience,  Mother  had 
taught  us  that  all  life  is  sacred  and 
we  are  kin  to  every  creature. 

Perseverance  was  also  in  Mother's 
program.  This  she  taught  by  example 
rather  than  word.  She  had  no  under- 
standing of  mechanics,  but  when 
Pete  expressed  his  interest  in  the 
mechanical  world  she  bought  a 
make-it-yourself  motor.  The  direc- 
tions assured  us  that  this  was  some- 
thing any  child  could  put  together. 
The  only  catch  was  that  neither 
Mother  nor  Pete  understood  the 
meaning  of  such  things  as  coils, 
generators,    or    alternating    current! 
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Soon  they  were  both  "all  at  sea." 

Pete  would  have  given  up,  hut  he 
was  ashamed  to  be  a  quitter.  That, 
in  Mother's  eyes,  was  about  as  low 
as  you  could  get.  By  the  end  of  the 
week  we  were  all  involved  in  the 
battle  of  spare  parts.  And  we  finally 
won.  As  a  by-product  ol  the  victory, 
we  all  gained  the  ability  to  stick  to 
a  thing  through  to  the  end. 

Fearlessness  was  another  trait 
Mother  stressed.  Not  fearlessness  in 
the  presence  of  danger,  but  before 
the  unknown  or  the  difficult.  But  I 
have  to  smile  as  I  remember  the 
time  this  bounced  back  on  her. 

One  of  her  most  cherished  posses- 
sions was  a  grandfather's  clock. 
When  "Old  Grandfather,"  as  we 
called  this  heirloom,  began  showing 
the  eccentricities  of  age — getting  us 
up  one  morning  at  five  instead  of 
seven — I  boldly  suggested  that  I  re- 
pair it.  Mother  gulped  as  I  stood 
shining  with  good   intentions,   wait- 


ing for  the  word  that  would  send 
my  teen-age  hands  into  the  springs 
and  cogs.  She  had  taught  me  to  have 
courage;  now  I  had  it. 

While  Mother  was  shifting  her 
inner  gears,  my  sister  expressed  her 
opinion  of  my  ability  in  the  withering 
words  sisters  feel  privileged,  even 
obligated,  to  use.  I  held  my  ground, 
assuring  myself  that  all  geniuses  were 
without  renown  in  their  families. 

After  a  moment  Mother  spoke: 
"Very  well,  Son."  I  saw  her  fling  an 
apologetic  glance  at  "Old  Grand- 
father" as  she  offered  him  on  the 
altar  of  adolescence  to  drive  home 
the  lesson  of  perseverance. 

I  felt  as  important  as  Columbus 
taking  his  ships  into  uncharted  seas 
as  I  opened  the  door  of  the  clock 
and  began  to  explore  the  unknown. 
I  knew  about  as  much  as  he  did 
about  where  I  was  going  to  get,  too. 

Janice  sniffed  in  disgust.  "Sail  on, 
Sonny!"  she   said.  "You'll   never  be 


as  smart  again  as  you  are  right  now!" 
The  sting  of  her  words  sank  in 
painfully  as  the  days  went  by.  I'd 
never  dreamed  "Old  Grandfather" 
contained  so  many  springs  and 
screws.  Pete  brought  library  books 
to  help  me.  Mother  said  nothing. 
Janice  continued  to  goad  with  smart 
quips.  Her  scornful,  "Admit  you're 
licked,  smart  guy,"  only  made  me 
hang  on  with  renewed  grit. 

Finally,  after  assistance  from  a 
neighbor,  the  old  clock  began  to 
tick.  It  was  the  most  joyful  sound  I 
had  ever  heard.  Mother  stood  in 
silent  admiration.  Her  calm  probably 
hid  prayers  of  thanksgiving,  but  I 
took  it  to  mean  she  had  never  lost 
faith  in  me.  Certainly  if  in  later  years 
she  ever  discovered  an  extra  screw 
hidden  inside  that  old  clock's  case  she 
kept  the  secret. 

Passing  years  continually  brought 
new  problems,  yet  Mother's  basic 
secret  remained  the  same.  She  did 
more  than  keep  our  fingers  busy. 
She  stimulated  our  minds  to  seek 
knowledge  and  our  hearts  to  stand 
stoutly  before  the  difficult.  And,  in 
bringing  the  adult  world  down  to 
our  level  where  we  could  persevere 
and  win,  she  left  us  no  minutes  for 
mischief.  That,  I  believe,  is  a  wonder- 
ful secret  we  can  well  use  today. 
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Why  Oregon  Remembers 


This  persevering  missionary 

founded  its  first  settlement,  stimulated  migration— 

and  helped  save  the  state  for  the  U.S. 


By  WILLIAM  L.  WORDEIS 


T, 


HE  NAME  of  Jason  Lee  is  per- 
petuated on  statues  in  Statuary  Hall 
in  Washington  and  on  the  Oregon 
State  Capitol  grounds,  and  by  the 
facade  of  Jason  Lee  Junior  High 
School  in  Tacoma,  Wash.  Willamette 
University,  Methodist-related,  at 
Salem,  Oreg.,  traces  descent  from  a 
school  he  started,  and  its  students 
honor  him  in  song  as  sons  of  Yale  do 
their  immortal  Eli. 

The  man  stirred  an  entire  church 
in  his  lifetime  and  has  kept  historians 
and  novelists  arguing  during  most 
of  the  114  years  since  his  death.  He 
founded  the  first  U.S.  settlement 
in  Oregon,  encouraged  much  of  the 
migration  which  caused  it  to  become 
a  state  rather  than  part  of  Canada, 
and  so  impressed  his  beliefs  that 
Methodists  form  one  of  the  largest 
Protestant  groups  in  the  state  today. 

These  are  facts  you'll  find  in  the 
records.  But  this  Jason  Lee  was  not 
altogether  a  success — in  his  day.  He 
set  out  on  a  mission  to  the  Flathead 
Indians,  but  did  not  even  pause 
within  100  miles  of  Flathead  terri- 
tory; he  spent  thousands  in  mission- 
ary funds,  but  converted  only  a  hand- 
ful of  Indians;  the  only  school  he 
personally  founded  was  a  failure; 
and  hardships  cost  the  lives  of  his 
two  wives,  and  his  own.  A  dissatis- 
fied Board  of  Missions  closed  out 
some  of  his  projects.  And  even  his 
death  failed  to  silence  his  critics. 

Nevertheless,  for  daring  and 
stamina,  few  men  in  Methodist  his- 
tory can  match  him.  Fewer  can 
match  his  impact  on  history. 

The  second  quarter  of  the  19th 
century  might  be  called  an  age  of 
naivete  in  the  U.S.  Unprepared  men 
rushed  across  the  continent  on  the 


strength  of  chimerical  rumors — of 
gold,  of  free  lands,  of  clarion  calls 
for  missions.  Tragedy  dogged  them, 
but  a  nation  grew  where  their  feet 
had  stumbled. 

Lee,  Protestantism's  first  repre- 
sentative on  the  northwesterly  trek, 
was  26 — a  big,  woods-toughened 
farmer — before  he  improved  a  grade- 
school  education.  Youngest  of  16 
children  of  an  American  Revolution- 
ary War  veteran  living  in  Stanstead, 
Lower  Canada  (now  Quebec),  he'd 
earned  a  living  of  sorts  from  the  age 
of  10.  Converted  during  a  revival, 
he  began  preaching  and  in  1829  spent 
about  a  year  at  Wilbraham  (Mass.) 
Academy,  where  he  impressed  Dr. 
Wilbur  Fisk. 

One  academy  friend  wrote:  "Jason 
Lee  was  a  large,  athletic  young  man, 
six  feet  and  three  inches  in  height, 
with  a  fully  developed  frame  and  a 
constitution  like  iron."  And  a  his- 
torian insisted  Lee  had  "a  stomach 
like  that  of  an  ostrich,  which  could 
digest  anything." 

At  any  rate,  he  was  involved 
almost  from  the  first  in  the  most 
ambitious  Western  missionary  effort 
of  early  American  Methodists.  Four 
West  Coast  Indians,  impelled  by 
curiosity  about  the  white  man,  had 
appeared  in  St.  Louis  in  1831.  When 
Methodists  learned  of  the  visit 
through  The  Christian  Advocate, 
they  interpreted  it  as  "a  great  call" 
from  "untutored  savages"  for  some- 
one  to   teach   them   Christianity. 

Lee,  recommended  by  Dr.  Fisk  for 
the  job,  spent  most  of  1833  holding 
fund-raising  meetings  and  in  select- 
ing a  small  mission  party.  This  in- 
cluded his  nephew,  Daniel  Lee,  a 
Boston  teacher,  Cyrus  Shepard,  and 


two  hired  assistants,  Philip  J.  Ed- 
wards and  Courtney  M.  Walker. 
Some  equipment  was  shipped  to 
Fort  Vancouver  on  the  Columbia 
River  via  a  brig,  but  the  men  joined 
an  overland  party  headed  by  Capt. 
Nathaniel  J.  Wyeth,  a  fur  trader. 
On  April  28,  1834,  on  horseback  and 
driving  a  few  cattle  and  mules,  they 
left  Independence,  Mo.,  with  Wyeth. 

Oddly,  the  trip  was  made  without 
seeing  a  hostile  Indian.  Jason  Lee 
got  along  so  well  with  the  trappers, 
half-breeds,  and  traders  that  John  K. 
Townsend,  a  Philadelphia  physician 
and  naturalist  with  the  Wyeth  party, 
wrote  from  Fort  Hall,  Idaho:  "The 
next  day  being  Sabbath,  our  good 
missionary,  Mr.  Jason  Lee,  was  re- 
quested to  hold  a  meeting  .  .  .  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  men,  including 
the  Indians,  attended.  The  usual 
forms  of  the  Methodist  service  were 
gone  through.  .  .  .  The  people  were 
remarkably  quiet  and  attentive,  and 
the  Indians  set  upon  the  ground  like 
statues." 

Townsend  noted  that  the  Indians 
treated  Lee  with  respect;  perhaps 
another  incident  was  responsible.  At 
that  time,  Lee  was  milking  one  of 
the  three  cows  the  missionaries  were 
driving  when  the  company  moved 
out  from  an  overnight  camp.  He 
continued  to  milk  as  the  armed 
column  moved  away.  Presently,  a 
band  of  Indians  plunged  over  a 
nearby  hill.  Men  from  the  Wyeth 
company,  frightened,  turned  back 
toward  the  missionary.  But  Lee  calm- 
ly kept  on  milking  until  the  Indians 
— who  turned  out  to  be  friendly — 
were  all  around  him. 

With  this  and  similar  adventures, 
the    missionaries    after    4'/>    months 
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JASON  LEE 


On  u  lonely  Sabbath 
in  1834,  at  Fort  Hall, 
Idaho,  Lee  led  services 
for  trappers  and  Indians. 


came  to  Fort  Vancouver,  on  the 
Columbia  River.  Kindly,  white- 
haired  Dr.  John  McLoughlin  made 
them  welcome,  although  as  factor  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  he  was 
naturally"  opposed  to  American  settle- 
ment. Nevertheless,  he  helped  the 
Americans,  advising  Lee  to  set  up 
his  mission  not  in  the  Flathead 
country  east  of  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains, but  in  the  rich  Willamette 
(pronounced  Wi-lam'et)  Valley, 
only  about  60  miles  south  of  Van- 
couver. Indians  in  this  rain-swept, 
fertile  valley  were  members  of  several 
small  tribes,  unwarlike,  nomadic — 
and  dying  rapidly  of  white  men's 
diseases. 

The  five  missionaries  traveled  up 
the  Willamette  River  in  Indian 
canoes,  portaged  around  thundering 
falls,  finally  chose  a  flat  spot  on  the 
upper  riverbank  for  their  head- 
quarters, and  there  proceeded  to 
build  the  first  church  structure  in 
Oregon.  Although  none  was  a  doc- 
tor, they  did  what  they  could  for  the 
friendless,  sickly,  Indian  children. 

After  a  time,  Jason  sent  his 
nephew,  Daniel  Lee,  to  open  a  sub- 
sidiary mission  near  The  Dalles,  well 
up  the  Columbia  River;  and  Shepard 
opened  a  school  for  Indian  children. 
Later,  additional  stations  were 
opened  at  Clatsop,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia,  on  Puget  Sound 
(near  Nisqually),  and  at  the  present 
site  of  Oregon  City.  The  original 
mission  was  moved  to  the  present 
site  of  Salem,  Oreg.,  and  a  perma- 
nent site  for  the  Indian  school  was 
selected  where  Willamette  Univer- 
sity now  stands,  in  Salem. 

The  first  mission  reinforcements, 
coming  by  sea  from  the  East  Coast, 
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Jason  Lee:  At  41,  death 
ended  his  pioneering  ministry. 


included  Anna  Maria  Pittman,  who 
had  been  sent  out  by  the  church  as 
a  bride  for  Jason  Lee.  This  odd  be- 
ginning for  a  marriage — records 
indicate  they  had  seen  each  other 
only  once  before  her  arrival  in 
Oregon — appears  to  have  had  only 
happy  results. 

Correspondence  by  both  Lee  and 
his  bride  indicates  a  marriage  which 
was  as  idyllic  as  if  it  had  resulted 
from  long  and  ardent  courtship. 

Anna  planted  roses  to  beautify 
the  rude  home  at  the  old  mission 
which  they  shared  with  various 
travelers,  Indian  children,  and  fami- 
lies of  other  Methodist  missionaries. 
[See  pages  2-3.] 

Lee  was  forced  to  leave  his  preg- 
nant wife  behind,  however,  when 
he  started  back  across  the  country 
to  report  to  the  church  board  and 
various  congregations.  Again,  his 
trip  was  made  on  horseback,  thou- 
sands of  miles  through  Indian 
country,  and  finally  to  St.  Louis.  But 
before  he  reached  civilization,  a 
faster  party  from  Oregon  brought 
him  dire  news:  Anna  had  died  in 
childbirth. 

Lee  spent  more  than  a  year  away, 
mostly  devoted  to  meetings  telling 
the  story  of  Oregon.  Curiously,  his 
influence  in  the  Central  and  Eastern 
U.S.  as  a  spokesman  for  Oregon,  pre- 
dicting a  bright  future  and  urging 


action  to  secure  it,  was  greater  than 
his  influence  with  the  Oregon  In- 
dians or  settlers.  In  Oregon,  even 
friends  differed  about  the  future  and 
the  directions  the  new  area  should 
take.  But  in  the  East,  Lee  was  ac- 
cepted as  an  authoritative  spokes- 
man. Several  parties  of  settlers  were 
organized  mainly  because  of  his 
efforts,  and  Methodist  missionary 
fervor  resulted  in  the  sending  back 
of  five  more  missionaries. 

Lee's  personal  life  was  almost  non- 
existent, wi'th  the  single  important 
exception  of  a  stop  at  Barre,  Vt., 
where  he  was  married  to  Miss  Lucy 
Thomson  on  July  28,  1839.  It  is 
probable  that  this  marriage  was  not 
so  romantic  as  his  first;  the  bride's 
letters  home  referred  to  sacrifice, 
missionary  zeal,  and  expectation  of 
death,  then  with  restraint  typical  of 
that  era  made  this  comment  on  her 
husband: 

"My  further  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Lee  proves  him  to  be  worthy 
of  the  confidence  which  I  reposed 
in  him.  He  is  one  of  the  kindest, 
best  of  men,  and  every  way  deserving 
of  my  affection.  In  a  word,  he  is  all 
to  me  that  an  earthly  friend  could 
be.  .  .  ." 

The  second  reinforcements  for  the 
Oregon  mission  sailed  from  New 
York  on  October  3,  1839.  The  51 
persons  included  Lee,  one  Chinook 
boy,  five  ministers,  a  physician,  a 
mission  steward,  four  young  women 
teachers,  and  a  number  of  laymen, 
mostly  blacksmiths  and  carpenters. 
Only  two  farmers  were  included. 
The  continuous  struggles  of  this 
group,  and  the  discontent  of  wives 
who  never  wanted  to  go  to  Oregon, 
make  a  dreary  chronicle.  By  the  time 
thev  landed,  several  were  ready  to 
go  home  again. 

Nevertheless,  most  of  them, 
spurred  by  Lee,  did  stay  on.  A  series 
of  missions  bulged  with  families 
and  orphaned  native  children.  A 
church  rose  at  Oregon  City,  and  a 
church  store  provided  competition 
for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
Jason  Lee  encouraged  all  this  work, 
took  part  in  the  Champoeg  meeting 
which  started  Oregon  toward  state- 
hood, preached  in  the  Chinook  Jar- 
gon, and  called  a  meeting  which 
organized  the  Oregon  Institute 
(eventually  Willamette  University). 

Jason  Lee  never  stopped  his  circuit 
riding  by  canoe  and  horseback,  en- 


couraging the  missionaries,  doing 
what  he  could  for  the  miserable 
Indians,  making  life  a  little  easier 
for  everyone.  At  his  insistence, 
Oregon's  largest  building  was  raised, 
a  $10,000  structure  for  an  Indian 
manual-arts  school.  This  later  was 
purchased  by  the  Oregon  Institute, 
and  developed  into  Willamette's 
present  campus. 

Occasionally,  Lee's  new  wife  went 
with  him,  but  the  birth  of  their 
daughter  a  year  after  their  arrival  in 
Oregon  resulted  in  Lucy's  death 
three  weeks  later.  This  new  grief, 
coupled  with  growing  criticism  for 
"worldliness" — operation  of  farms 
and  mills  which  competed  with  other 
settlers  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany— finally  convinced  Lee  he  must 
make  one  more  trip  East.  With  his 
baby  daughter  and  another  mission 
family,  he  took  a  ship  to  Honolulu 
and  was  waiting  there  for  transporta- 
tion around  Cape  Horn  when  word 
reached  him  that  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions had  relieved  him  as  supervisor 
in  Oregon. 

Leaving  his  daughter  with  the 
missionary  couple,  Lee  went  by 
schooner  to  the  west  coast  of  Mexico, 
fought  his  way  across  the  country 
by  horseback  and  stage,  and  eventu- 
ally reached  New  York.  There,  he 
defended  his  policies  before  the 
Board,  which  cleared  him  of  the 
vague  charges  and  restored  his  title 
of  "Missionary  to  Oregon,"  but  not 
his  position  of  mission  superintend- 
ent. Lee  was  preparing  to  go  to 
Oregon  a  third  time  when  he  died, 
during  a  visit  to  Stanstead,  March 
12,  1845.  At  41,  his  ministry  and 
pioneering  career  had  ended. 

He  had  not  converted  many  In- 
dians. But  his  way  of  colonization, 
development,  and  building  a  state 
represented  a  worth-while  church 
project. 

One  hundred  years  were  required 
before  there  was  general  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  a  brave  and  sincere 
man,  in  11  years,  had  laid  founda- 
tions for  a  state  which  even  today 
has  a  definite  character;  a  state  of 
home-loving,  stable,  and  often  reli- 
gious families,  on  the  whole,  a  state 
proud  of  its  Methodist  schools  and 
churches — and  one  of  which  Method- 
ists can  be  uniquely  proud.  And  for 
all  of  this,  Oregon,  in  this  centennial 
vear  of  its  statehood,  honors  Jason 
Lee,    pioneering    missionary. 
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MIDMOINTII 
POWWOW 


Pro  and  con  talk  from  pastors  on 
Protestant  'wooden  curtains': 

Should 

Church  Doors 
Be  Kept 
Unlocked? 


YES,  KEEP  THEM  OPEN! 

Graham  Hodges 

Emmanuel  Congregational  Church,    Watertown,  N.Y. 


A 


WOMAN  whose  grown  son — her  only  child — is  in- 
curably ill  recently  told  me  how  much  she  wished  her 
church  was  open  during  the  day  so  she  could  go  in  and 
pray  when  her  troubles  grow  too  heavy. 

I  have  heard  an  ex-alcoholic  say  the  same  thing.  And 
in  a  former  parish  a  teacher  with  serious  financial  and 
family  problems  found  her  chief  comfort  many  a  dreary 
afternoon  in  slipping  into  our  church  for  a  quiet  period. 

Yet  too  many  Protestant  churches  have  dropped  a 
wooden  curtain  in  the  faces  of  their  members — and 
others  in  their  communities  who  need  them — 166  hours 
every  week.  For  only  two  hours,  on  Sunday  morning, 
are  their  doors  open.  The  rest  of  the  time  they  are  locked. 

Why  do  we  keep  church  doors  closed?  Mostly  because 
of  tradition.  Some  cautious  members  tear  careless  visi- 
tors, especially  children,  may  set  off  a  fire.  But  church 
fires  usually  occur  late  at  night  and  most  are  caused  by 
faulty  wiring  or  heating  systems.  Other  members  may 
fear  thievery  or  vandalism.  True,  there  may  be  losses — 
but  these  will  be  more  than  offset  by  the  spiritual  com- 
fort the  open  church  gives  to  many. 

I  once  remarked  to  a  hardware  store  owner  who  was 
putting  in  a  self-service  system  that  it  was  too  bad 
churches  couldn't  have  a  self-service  arrangement  too. 
He  nodded  his  head  toward  the  Roman  Catholic  Church: 


Who  comes  to  the  unlocked  churches? 

Those  who  see\  quiet  and  guidance,  as  above? 

Or  troublemakers  out  to  pilfer? 
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"Our  friends  across  die  street  do,"  he  reminded  me. 

Protestants  are  building  thousands  of  beautiful  new 
churches.  Will  they  be  true  sanctuaries,  where  people 
can  turn  to  God  all  week?  There's  no  reason  why  the 
sexton  or  minister  can't  open  a  door  early  in  the  morning 
and  lock  it  at  night.  And,  with  automatic  timing  de- 
vices, there's  no  reason  why  churches  with  beautiful 
windows  shouldn't  leave  their  lights  on  all  night.  Surely 
there  should  be  something  more  to  brighten  the  darkness 
than  the  neon  glare  of  taverns! 

OUR  VISITORS  APPRECIATE  IT 

Roscoe  C.  Johnson 
Methodist  Church,   Williamsburg,  'Va. 

WILLIAMSBURC  is  visited  by  a  constant  swirl  of  stu- 
dents, tourists,  newcomers  to  Virginia,  and  service  per- 
sonnel. One  morning  a  lady  from  London,  a  British 
Methodist,  asked  to  see  our  church.  She  spent  about  an 
hour  and  I  decided  right  then  that  the  doors  should  be 
left  open  in  the  day  and  evening. 

During  the  first  week  visitors  from  six  foreign  coun- 
tries and  all  parts  of  the  U.S.  signed  the  guest  register. 
Stuck  in  the  pulpit  Bible  I  found  a  note:  "A  church  can 
render  no  more  meaningful  service  than  to  be  open  for 
those  who  pass  by  to  come  in  and  pray.  Thank  you!" 

There  have,  of  course,  been  problems.  An  expensive 
microphone  was  stolen  and  we  have  to  lock  up  equip- 
ment. But  we  feel  that  despite  such  occurrences,  and  the 
danger  that  something  else  will  be  taken  or  damaged, 
having  the  church  open  to  the  people  is  one  of  the  finest 
parts  of  its  ministry. 

WE  LOCKED  OUR  DOORS 

Elmer   W.  Wilkins 
Embury  Methodist  Church,  Paterson,  N.f. 

OUR  CONGREGATION  feels  inclined  to  have  the 
church  open — but  has  had  to  close  it  of  necessity.  City 
and  intercity  buses  discharge  and  pick  up  passengers  by 
the  church.  Across  the  street  is  a  large  hospital.  We  tried 
keeping  the  church  open  during  the  day  and  early  eve- 
ning, but  people  began  to  use  it  as  a  bus-waiting  station, 
particular  in  cold  or  inclement  weather.  We  sustained 
some  property  damage  and  littering  of  the  steps  and  ves- 
tibule with  trash.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  close 
the  church. 

YOUNG  AND  OLD  COME  TO  PRAY 

C.    R.    BUCKWALTER 

First  Methodist  Church,  Storm  Lafe,  lotva 

WE  HAVE  a  small  chapel  which  holds  50  people.  It 
is  usually  lighted  and  never  locked.  The  parsonage  is 


next  door  and  many  times  at  night  I  have  seen  a  car 
outside.  When  I  have  stepped  into  the  chapel,  I  have 
found  someone  there  in  quiet,  waiting  before  God  in 
prayer  and  meditation.  It  has  come  to  be  a  habit  with 
some  folks,  old  and  young.  We  also  use  the  chapel  for 
a  24-hour  prayer  vigil  ending  with  Communion,  Thurs- 
day night  before  Easter. 

THIEVES  PASS  US  BY 

Francis  Michels 
Methodist  Church,  New  Athens,  111. 

TWO  CHURCHES  of  the  five  in  our  community  keep 
their  doors  locked.  Both  of  these  locked  churches  have 
been  entered  at  times,  and  one  of  them  has  had  a  $1,500 
sound  system  stolen.  But  the  open-door  churches,  where 
the  doors  are  never  locked  and  thieves  could  really  make 
a  "cleanout,"  have  never  been  molested!  This  community 
feels  that  "no  church  should  ever  lock  its  doors."  And 
the  people  of  our  church  believe  open  doors  have  a  great 
symbolism. 

VANDALISM  STOPPED  US 

J.  Warne  Sanders 
Bothell  Methodist  Church,  Bothell,  Wash. 

WE  ARE  ISOLATED  and  do  not  dare  leave  the  build- 
ing open.  There  has  been  a  high  rate  of  church  van- 
dalism lately  in  the  Seattle  area.  Many  have  been  prac- 
tically wrecked  in  one  night.  We  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
install  electronically  controlled  lights  to  surround  the 
building  with  light  at  night.  [This  beautiful  church,  in- 
cidentally, was  one  of  three  Methodist  churches  that  re- 
ceived awards  for  architectural  excellence  at  the  National 
Church  Architecture  Conference  in  February. — Eds.  | 
The  building  is  open  every  day  from  9  to  5,  and  in  the 
evenings  when  there  is  a  program  or  meeting  or  one 
of  the  church  staff  is  there.  I  believe  the  church  should 
be  open  every  day  on  scheduled  hours.  But  to  leave 
it  open  all  night  puts  temptation  before  people. 

A  STRANGER  CONVINCED  US 

David  W.  Hamblin 
Fair  Par/^  Methodist  Church,  Abilene,  Tex. 

THE  DOORS  of  the  church  should  never  be  closed  to 
people  who  would  like  to  enter  and  pray  or  meditate. 
Not  long  ago  I  had  a  letter  from  a  man  who  had  passed 
through  our  city.  He  had  noticed  the  church  door  was 
open  and  had  gone  in  and  prayed.  He  wrote  that  this 
was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  really  prayed — and  that 
later  on  he  found  a  real  relationship  with  Christ.  This 
one  instance  is  enough  to  convince  us  that  the  church 
needs  to  have  open  doors. 


Methodist 
Box  Score 

Based   on    a   Together    survey 


46  per  cent  of  the  churches  surveyed  never  lock  their  doors. 

19  per  cent  are  unlocked  for  regular,  stated  hours  during  the  week. 

5  per  cent  seldom,  or  irregularly,  leave  their  doors  unlocked. 

30  per  cent  are  locked  except  when  services  or  meetings  are  held. 
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LONELY  CHURCH  ABUSED 

Norman  Edwards 
Pleasant  Hill  Methodist  Church,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

OUR  CHURCH  is  in  the  far-fringe  of  the  county,  in  a 
rather  sparsely  developed  area.  The  building — which, 
incidentally,  is  the  third  structure  to  be  occupied  by  our 
110-year-old  congregation — is  11  years  old  and  is  of 
brick  veneer  construction.  Originally  it  was  left  un- 
locked, but  it  was  found  that  the  premises  were  being 
used — and  abused — by  transients  and  dating  couples. 
Consequently,  it  became  necessary  to  lock  the  doors  to 
preserve  the  property. 

CAN'T   WE   WORSHIP   ANYWHERE? 

Oliver  Davis,  Jr. 
Mentor  Plains  Methodist  Church,  Mentor-on-the-ha\e ,  Ohio 

RECENTLY  WE  announced  that  our  church  would  be 
open  for  prayer  and  worship.  We  advertised  it.  The 
doors  remained  open,  but  nobody  paid  any  attention. 
The  Protestant  approach,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  to  open 
our  churches  to  imitate  our  Roman  Catholic  brethren. 
We  are  taught  that  God  is  able  to  help  us  where  we  arc 
and  that  we  should  worship  him  where  we  are.  It's  not 
necessary  to  open  our  churches.  God  is  not  hiding.  We 
can  find  him  anywhere,  any  time.  The  church  building 
is  part  of  the  total  pattern  of  a  Protestant's  life.  I 
understand  the  church  to  be  the  people  called  of  God 
to  work,  worship,  and  serve  him.  If  we  keep  the  church 
open,  we  keep  ourselves  open  for  God.  The  sooner  we 
accept  this,  the  stronger  we  will  be. 

WORKERS  WANT  TO  WORSHIP 

Robert  H.  Eason 
Methodist   Church,  Ayden,  N.C. 

THIS  CHURCH  is  locked  except  when  services  or 
meetings  are  being  held  because  some  members  fear  it 
might  be  used  for  immoral  purposes.  Personally,  I  pre- 
fer that  the  sanctuary  remain  open  24  hours  a  day.  In 
some  of  the  churches  I  have  served,  the  opportunity  to 
worship  at  odd  hours  has  been  very  well  utilized.  With 
the  increase  of  industry  in  the  South,  many  workers  have 
odd  leisure  hours  and  often  miss  the  regularly  planned 
church  meetings.  If  they  have  an  opportunity,  those  who 
are  deeply  spiritual  will  worship  silently  in  their  own 
church.  This  habit  needs  to  be  encouraged  in  our  Protes- 
tant churches. 

HAVE  LOCK,  NEVER  USE  IT 

Webster  R.  Hobb 
Methodist  Church,  Lena,  III. 

UNTIL  18  MONTHS  AGO  the  doors  of  our  church 
were  kept  locked.  Then,  either  by  accident  or  divine 
providence,  the  lock  on  the  front  door  broke.  The  church 
was  not  molested  and  people  began  to  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  slip  into  the  church  quietly,  without  hav- 
ing to  ask  for  a  key.  And  still  more  and  more  people  are 
coming  to  the  church  during  the  week.  Now  that  the 
lock  is  fixed,  the  door  is  never  locked — and  we  could 
throw  away  our  key. 


Dr.  Nail 

Ansivers  Questions 
About 
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d  Jesus  descend  into  hell? 

The  earliest  creeds  do  not  mention  it,  nor  do  we 
Methodists  include  "descended  into  hell"  in  our 
version  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  (Par.  1904  in  The 
Discipline).  Nonetheless,  it  has  been  used  by  some 
sister  denominations. 

Biblical  support  for  the  idea  is  meager — only  1 
Peter  3:18-20,  which  tells  that  Christ  went  down 
and  preached  "to  the  spirits  in  prison,"  and  1  Peter 
4:6,  which  comments  about  the  Gospel  heing 
preached  to  the  dead  "that  though  judged  in  the 
flesh  like  men,  they  might  live  in  the  spirit  like 
God." 

Furious  debates  have  raged  about  the  phrase, 
which  attempts  to  explain  what  happened  between 
the  Crucifixion  and  the  Resurrection.  Furthermore, 
it  does  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  millions 
who  lived  before  Christ  and,  therefore,  never  had 
a  chance  to  accept  or  reject  the  Gospel. 

Obviously,  all  this  is  one  of  the  mysteries.  Surely 
it  is  not  important  enough  to  be  included  in  the 
great  ideas  that  make  up  the  body  of  Christian 
heliei   in  all  cultures  and  all  centuries. 


<an  women  preach  in  Methodist  churches? 

They    can,   and   they   do- — eloquently,    helpfully. 

Several  General  Conferences  ago,  the  supreme 
lawmaking  body  of  The  Methodist  Church  per- 
mitted the  ordination  of  women,  and  the  1956 
General  Conference  made  it  possible  for  those  who 
are  educationally  qualified  to  be  admitted  into  full 
membership  in  the  Annual  Conferences.  Of  course, 
the  Conferences  are  then  responsible  for  assigning 
them  to  churches. 

While  Methodism  was  not  the  first  to  grant  such 
privileges,  many  other  denominations  are  still  de- 
bating. But  despite  the  Jewish  downgrading  of 
women,  and  despite  Paul's  fulminations  against 
them  Christ  brought  women  (and  Gentiles)  into 
full  membership  in  the  Israel  of  God. 

There  are  really  no  theological  objections  against 
the  ministry  of  the  Word  and  the  Sacraments  by 
women,  and  there  are  many  practical  arguments 
in  favor  of  it. 


Dr.  T.  Otto  Nail,  who  answers  readers'  queries  in  this  column. 
is  editor  of  The  New  Christian  Advocate.  As  journalist,  teacher, 
and  minister,  he  has  traveled  through  the  Holy  Land,  Rump:, 
and    Africa    m    quest    for    knowhdtie.    of    mini's    worship    of    Ood, 
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Echo  of  our  past: 

Mayflower  II  anchored 

off  Plymouth.  Photo 

by  Mrs.  Edna  MacDougall, 

Westjord,  Mass. 


14    K^vitnitu     ti&    ar    J-ltee 

Sweet  land  of  liberty...  Land  of  the  pilgrims'  pride, 

From  every  mountainside,  Let  freedom  ring! 


Peaceful  sylvan  setting  of  Old  South  Methodist 

Church,  Reading,  Mass.,  inspired  America'^  author 

to  write  of  this  nation's  spiritual  wealth. 


YOU  PHOTOGRAPHER-READERS  have  done  it 
again!  This  time  1,650  of  you — from  every  state  and 
several  countries,  sent  in  12,549  color  transparencies 
to  illustrate  the  hymn,  America.  With  sincere  pride 
and  gratitude  we  present  here  some  of  the  best. 

Surely,  when  Dr.  Samuel  F.  Smith  wrote  this  be- 
loved poem-hymn  some  130  years  ago,  he  never 
imagined  the  impact  it  would  have  on  future  genera- 
tions. As  a  seminary  student,  Smith  was  moved  to 
express  his  prayerful  appreciation  of  our  freedom  and 
of  God's  abundance  in  our  land.  That  Together's 
iamily  of  photographers  is  no  less  appreciative  is 
shown  by  the  glorious  pictures  we  reviewed. 

America  was  truly  church-inspired.  Smith  was  a 
Baptist  minister,  and  Old  South  Methodist  Church 
in  Reading,  Mass.  (left),  also  played  an  incidental 
part.  Records  there  mention  Smith's  passing  by  often 
en  route  to  Andover  Seminary.  At  that  time  the 
church  was  Congregationalist,  but  the  building  was 
purchased  by  the  Methodists  in  1886.  When  it  burned 
in  1910,  a  replica  was  erected  on  the  site. — Eds. 


Autumn  trail  to  Mt.  Shu\san, 

in   Washington.  Glenn  Dixon  of 

Mount  Vernon,   Wash.,  used 

a  Graphic,  1/10  at  f/16. 
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A  -vast  Navaho  reservation  in  the  Southwest:  Edith  Jerry— a  Christian  Indian  missionary— poses  with  her 
two  grandsons  for  Mrs.  Inez  H.  Goss  of  Ganado,  Ariz.  Mrs.  Goss  used  a  Rolleicord  1/30  at  f/5.6. 


Nly  native  country,  thee, 

Land  of  the  noble,  free, 
Thy  name  I  love; 


The  face  of  youth:  Karlis  Sunins,  Webster       The  courage  of  youth:  Mrs.  Helen  P.  Stacey,       The  faith  of  youth:  Ray  L. 

City,  Iowa.  Camera:  Zeiss  l\onta,  1/25  at  f/3.5.        West  Liberty,  Ky.  Koda\  Pony,  1/50  at  f '/ 5.6.        Nelson,  Mammoth  Cave,  Ky. 


Christmas  dusk  in  the  big  city:  this  striding  view  near  the  Empire  State  Building  halted 
Dr.  Rodger  Moon,  Prairie  Village,  Kans.,  Contaflex,  50-mm.  lens,  12  seconds,  f/4. 
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From  mountain  rocks, 

our  rivers  roll.  Campbell  Fun\ 
of  Glendora,  Calif.,  with  a 
Retina,  1/50  at  f/4.5. 


I  love  thy  rocks 
ana  rills, 
Thy  woods  ana 
temp  lea  nil  Is; 
My  heart  with 
rapture  thrills, 
Like  that  above. 


The  Rockies  in  cloud  beds  at 

sunrise.  W.  G.  Howell  of  Boise,  Idaho, 

with  a  Linhof  Super,  1/10  at  f/6.3. 
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^4/  attention:  when  taps  sound  at  a  Boy  Scout  Jamboree  in  Corona  Del  Mar,  Calif.,  Glen  Smith,  y,  stops  his  playful 
clambering  and  manages  a  salute.  Photo  by  Dr.  S.  Raynor  Smith  with  an  Exa/{ta  II,  1/150  at  f/2.8. 


Let  music  swell  the  breeze,  And  ring  from  all  the  trees... 


River  in  rain:  W.  G.  Childress,  Sacramento,  Calif.  The 
scene:    Yosemite.   Camera:   His  Leica,    1/10   at   H4.5. 
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Friends:  Mrs.  Mabel  Bengeyfield,  Westwood,  N.J.,  snapped 
her  young   daughter,  Gail,   with   an    Argus,    1/50   at   f/3.5. 
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Let  all  that 

breathe  partake; 
Let  rocks 

their  silence  break, 
The  sound  prolong. 
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Thundering  Pacific  surf:  Laura  Krarup,  Morristown,  N.J., 
used  her  Bolsey  camera,  i / ioo  at  f/5.6. 


Yellowstone  grandeur:  "If  all  children  could  see  this  great  country,  they  would  be  better  Americans 

and  better  children','  says  Cort  Best,  New  Albany,  Ind.,  a  photographer  who  set  his  Rolleiflex  1/50  at  f/11. 
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From  the  great  outdoors,  a  reader's  camera  turns  appropriately  to  candlelight  services  at  First  Methodist  Church, 

Clinton,  Iowa,  for  in  such  places,  and  in  the  reverent  hearts  of  men,  is  America's  greatest  glory.  Norton  Braudt  of  Clinton 

opened  the  shutter  of  his  Argus  camera  for  15  seconds  at  f/5-6  to  record  this  impressive  pre-Christmas  program. 


Long  may  our  land  be  bright,  With  freedom  s  holy  light; 

Protect  us  by  Thy  might,  Great  God,  our  King. 
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READER'S   CHOICE 

This  story  of  a  women's 
desire  for  a  better  world 
appeared  first  in  The  Chris- 
tian Advocate  August  9, 
1956.  It  so  impressed  R.  W. 
Fair,  Methodist  businessman 
of  Tyler,  Tex.,  that  he 
printed  700,000  pamphlet 
copies  for  free  distribution 
(write  him  at  Box  689, 
Tyler,  for  yours).  The  Fair 
Foundation  has  had  it 
filmed  by  Methodism's  Tele- 
vision, Radio,  and  Film 
Commission.  First  to  suggest 
we  reprint  it,  Mrs.  Florence 
Palmer,  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,    receives    $25. — Eds. 


Unhappy,  unwind  people 
incite  the  world  worse.  A 
scene  from  the  film  based 
on   our   Reader's   Choice. 


A  Better  World 


Begins  With  Me 


o, 


"NE  DAY  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  I  couldn't 
sit  and  twiddle  my  thumbs  and  expect  the  world  to  get 
better.  No.  If  this  is  to  be  a  better  world,  I  must  make 
it  better  myself.  At  least,  I  must  make  it  better  all 
around  me. 

I  didn't  have  much;  just  my  heart  and  my  head  and 
my  hands.  My  heart  spoke  first. 

"You  can't  pile  up  rocks  to  heave  at  your  neighbors 
and  make  the  world  better,"  it  told  me.  "You  can't 
invent  bigger  and  more  horrible  atomic  bombs  to  drop 
on  your  neighbors  and  make  it  better. 

"Rocks  and  bombs  belong  to  hate.  That  is  what  is 
wrong  with  the  world  today — everybody  is  trying  to  out- 
hate  everybody  else.  The  only  weapon  powerful  enough 
to  destroy  hate  is  love.  Love  only  can  cure  the  world's 
ills.  To  make  the  world  a  better  place,  all  you  have  to 
do  is  fill  the  world  with  love." 

Simple,  isn't  it? 

The  incomprehensible  thing  is  that  love  is  free.  It  lies 
all  around  us,  waiting  to  be  picked  up  and  nourished 
and  harvested  and  used. 

You  don't  have  to  impoverish  a  country  to  build  a 
stockpile  of  love.  You  don't  have  to  float  loans,  or  raise 
taxes,  or  sell  government  bonds  to  produce  it. 

My  head  spoke  next. 

"Before  you  can  make  the  world  better,"  it  pointed 
out,  "you  must  be  better  yourself.  You  must  clean  every- 
thing else  out  of  your  heart  and  fill  it  with  love." 

I  got  to  work.  It  was  a  hard  job.  I  was  rusty  at 
loving.  Others,  anyway.  I  loved  myself.  I  had  to  study 


By  BECKY  BURRIS 


love  and  how  to  get  it.  I  went  to  the  Bible.  "Love  your 
neighbor  as  yourself,"  it  told  me.  I  worked  hard.  I 
couldn't  do  it  alone,  so  I  asked  God  to  help  me. 

"Take  every  unworthy  thought  from  my  heart,  God," 
I  prayed,  "and  fill  it  to  the  very  brim  with  love!" 

God  did,  and  it  was  wonderful.  I  had  to  help,  of  course. 
I  dug  and  hacked  away  at  malice  and  envy  and  greed. 
Little  by  little  they  faded  into  nothingness.  I  came  out 
of  the  shadows  into  the  sun. 

My  head  was  pleased.  "Take  your  home  next,"  it  said. 
"Make  life  sweeter  now  for  the  ones  you  live  with  every 
day." 

"Don't  let  them  laugh,  God,"  I  prayed. 

I  started  next  morning.  L  day,  I  called  it.  I  got  up 
early.  To  my  husband,  still  drowsing,  I  said,  "Honey, 
let  me  bring  you  some  coffee  in  bed!" 

He  was  puzzled,  but  pleased.  (Heretofore,  I  had  lain 
in  bed  and  begged  him  to  bring  me  coffee.)  I  got  him 
coffee,  then  gave  him  a  good-morning  kiss.  That's  some- 
thing else  we'd  neglected. 

"I  love  you,"  I  said.  I'd  never  done  that  before  so 
baldly.  Then  I  cried  gaily,  "What  would  your  majesty 
like  for  breakfast?"  I  saw  pleasure  in  his  eyes.  I'd  made 
him  feel  important. 

In  a  better  world,  everybody  must  be  made  to  feel 
important. 

Awakening  our  son,  I  called  him  "darling." 

He  came  out  tucking  his  shirt  in  his  blue  jeans  and 
grinning.  "Did  you  call  me  'darling,'  Mom?" 

"Yes,  I  did,  Son."  I  gave  him  a  hearty  kiss.  "1  love  you, 
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honey.  Mothers  who  love  their  little  hoys  call  them 
'darling.'  I'm  going  to  call  you  'darling'  a  lot  from  now 
on.  And  every  day  I'm  going  to  tell  you  I  love  you." 

He  laughed  and  blushed,  but  he  liked  it,  too. 

We  hadn't  been  a  demonstrative  family.  That's  where 
we  had  been  wrong.  Affection  must  be  freely  shown. 
There  should  be  nothing  embarrassing  about  letting 
people  know  we  love  them.  We  wouldn't  have  trouble- 
makers, I'm  convinced,  if  people  loved  one  another  more, 
and  showed  it. 

What's  wrong  with  us?  Why  are  we  so  stupid?  Why 
haven't  we  vast  quantities  of  love?  That  one  little  thing 
— and  our  quest  for  a  better  world  would  end. 

We  punish  juvenile  delinquents,  when  all  they  need 
is  love.  Bad  children  are  cheated  children.  They  grew 
up  without  love.  Starving  for  it,  they  go  berserk.  They 
steal  and  kill  and  destroy,  getting  revenge. 

My  family  has  a  regular  ritual  now.  Each  day  my 
husband  tells  me  he  loves  me.  I  tell  him  I  love  him,  too. 
And  both  of  us  tell  our  son  we  love  him. 
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ORNY?  Not  a  bit.  Delightful!  We  live  different  lives 
since  we  began  it.  Our  home  is  a  better  world. 

1  thought  up  a  scheme  to  make  them  happy.  It  con- 
sists mostly  of  laughing  at  things,  so  our  house  is  a 
jolly  place.  I  surprise  them  with  novel  ideas.  I  praise 
them  a  lot  and  sacrifice  myself  to  please  them. 

"Let  me  do  it!"  I  cry,  where  I  used  to  be  lazy.  "It 
won't  take  a  minute!  I'd  enjoy  doing  it!" 

In  my  muddling  way,  I'm  trying  to  be  like  Jesus.  He 
went  about,  you  recall,  doing  good  deeds.  He  was — and 
he  told  us  to  be,  too — the  servant  of  all. 

"Splendid!"  my  head  said,  noting  our  happy  home. 
"Now  branch  out." 

Next  door  lived  a  little  lady  of  84,  all  alone.  I'd  been 
nice  to  her  in  a  skittish  way  for  years.  Skittish,  because 
I  dreaded  being  regaled  with  ailments.  "I'm  so  rushed," 
I'd  gasp  when  she  caught  me.  "I  can  hardly  stop  for  a 
moment  to  talk!" 

When  I  found  I  must  make  the  world  better,  I 
changed. 

I  went  next  door  and  took  some  cake.  The  little  old 
lady  was  sick.  She  was  happy  I'd  thought  of  her.  She 
said  bashfully,  "Do  you  mind  if  I  give  you  a  teeny-weeny 
kiss?"  I  said,  "I'd  love  it." 

She  brushed  my  cheek  with  lips  as  soft  as  the  petal  of 
a  rose.  I  gave  her  frail  body  a  squeeze.  I  was  glad  it 
happened.  A  week  later  she  slipped  away  to  heaven  with 
a  little  smile. 

God  giving  me  a  nudge?  I  think  so.  God  will  give 
you  nudges,  too.  All  you  have  to  do  is  obey  them. 

In  my  block  are  big,  old  houses.  Many  of  them  have 
been  remodeled  into  apartments.  In  those  apartments 
live  lonely  old  ladies.  I'd  give  a  tea,  I  decided,  and  invite 
them  all.  Nobody  gives  parties  for  old  ladies  much. 

I  went  to  each  house,  making  friends  and  issuing 
invitations.  One  lady  had  fallen  and  sprained  her  ankle. 
"But  I'll  be  well,"  she  exclaimed  happily,  "by  next 
Wednesday!" 

She  was.  They  all  came  to  tea  and  we  had  a  lovely 
time. 

The  world  is  full  of  lonely  old  ladies,  and  old  men, 


too.  It's  full  of  lonely  middle-aged  folks,  too,  and  of 
lonely  children.  They  need  to  be  noticed  and  made  to 
feel  important.  When  you  do  something  about  lonely 
folks  in  your  town,  you  make  it  a  better  world. 

Better-worlding  is  my  business  now.  I  went  to  a 
meeting.  Women  had  gathered  to  study  mental  and 
emotional  health.  I  asked  them,  when  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak,  "What  are  you  doing  to  make  this  a 
better  world?"  They  looked  at  one  another  in  silence. 

"I  guess  nothing,"  they  murmured.  Then  they  bright- 
ened. "Perhaps  improving  our  own  personalities  will 
make  the  world  better!" 

"It  certainly  will,"  I  told  them,  "if  you  use  your  good 
personalities  to  improve  the  world." 

Well-adjusted  people  are  working  all  the  time  to  make 
the  world  better.  It  is  unkind,  unhappy,  and  bitter 
people  who  make  it  worse.  They  are  our  real  enemies. 

One  sweet  little  lady  whose  face  glowed  said  shyly, 
"I  put  cookies  out  for  the  garbage  man." 

Everybody  laughed.  I  laughed,  too,  but  I  was  touched. 
"How  do  you  do  it?"  I  asked,  intrigued. 

"I  put  them  in  a  box,  on  top  of  the  can,"  she  said. 
"The  first  time  I  put  them  out,  I  tacked  on  a  little  note 
saying,  'These  are  for  you,  with  thanks.' " 

We  all  agreed  she  is  making  her  little  world  better. 

Another  woman  took  courage  then  and  said,  "Some- 
times I  call  people  on  the  telephone  and  tell  them  I 
like  them. 

"People  don't  always  know  that,"  she  said,  blushing 
a  little.  "I'd  be  very  happy,  sometimes,  if  somebody 
called  me  up  and  told  me." 

"The  Golden  Rule,"  I  murmured,  thinking  that  I 
would,  too. 

My  greatest  thrill  came  when  Ruth  called,  all  agog. 
Ruth  is  a  self-sufficient  divorcee.  She  had  hooted  at  the 
very  idea  of  better-worlding. 

"You'll  howl,"  she  cried  exultantly,  over  the  phone. 
"Honestly,  it's  a  scream.  Here  I  am,  big  as  life,  running 
a  nursery  school!" 


I 


WAS  amazed.  Ruth  has  never  done  anything  useful. 
"You  mean  you've  got  a  job?" 

"Young  mothers — servicemen's  wives,"  Ruth  bubbled. 
"in  our  court.  The  community  laundry.  They  do  their 
washing  there.  Babies  stumble  around  under  their  feet. 
I  asked  one  of  them  if  she'd  like  me  to  watch  her 
youngster  while  she  washed.  She  fell  on  my  neck.  And 
now,  honey,  I've  got  dozens!  I  run  a  regular  nursery 
school — tell  'em  stories,  kiss  their  wounds.  It's  the  first 
baby-tending  I  ever  did  in  my  life — and  I  love  it!" 

"Of  course  you  do,"  I  said  happily,  blinking.  There 
was  a  new  note  in  Ruth's  voice.  For  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  she  had  put  somebody  else  before  herself.  She  had 
learned  what  it  means  to  serve. 

Again  I  thought  of  the  Golden  Rule.  .  .  . 

We  better-worlders  must  observe  the  Golden  Rule  at 
all  times.  We  must  keep  our  hearts  filled  with  love, 
our  heads  actively  engaged  in  thinking  up  ways  to  help 
others,  and  our  hands  busy  performing  many  good 
deeds. 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  join  us  and  be  a  better-worlder, 
too? 
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Teens  Together 


By  RICHMOND  BARBOUR 


^r\ 


fl  |  /  am  a  freshman  in  college  and 
^W  swamped  with  my  studies.  I  be- 
lieve you  said  that  thousands  of  college 
students  had  jobs  and  paid  their  own 
way.  I  don't  see  how  it  is  possible.  Are 
you  sure  you   were  right? — T.E. 

A  I  was  right.  However,  there  are 
differences  between  schools. 
Some  technical  colleges  keep  students 
so  busy  that  outside  jobs  are  almost  im- 
possible. Other  colleges  don't.  Usually 
it  is  best  for  students  to  spend  full  time 
on  their  studies.  But  many  can't  afford 
to  do  that. 

m  m  I'm  IS.  I  was  married  at  16  and 
^?  now  have  twin  baby  boys.  My 
husband  has  a  pretty  good  salary  for  a 
boy  his  age,  but  it  isn't  big  enough  to 
buy  the  things  I  want.  Would  you  ad- 
rise  me  to  leave  the  babies  with  my 
mother  and  get  a  job? — D.V. 


A  No.  Your  babies  need  your  con- 
stant, loving  care.  Probably  even 
your  own  mother  couldn't  be  an  ade- 
quate substitute  for  you.  Many  mothers 
of  young  babies  work,  but  as  I  see  it, 
what  they  buy  with  their  money  isn't 
half  as  precious  as  the  things  their 
babies  lose  by  their  absence. 

mm  I  lived  with  relatives  the  last 
-fa  two  years.  They  treated  me  lil{e 
an  adult.  I'm  18.  Now  I'm  home  and 
in  trouble  with  my  mother.  She  treats 
me  li\e  a  baby.  I  want  to  go  bac\  to 
my  relatives,  where  I  had  some  free- 
dom. Mama  won't  let  me.  What  can 
I  do?—R.Y. 


Mk  Can  your  father  help  your 
im  mother  see  you  are  growing  up? 
Or  is  there  a  teacher  who  could?  Your 
mother  didn't  have  the  chance  to  watch 
you  mature  while  you  were  away.  Give 
her  time.  Prove  to  her  that  you  deserve 
freedom  by  being  a  responsible  young 
lady. 


/  am  IS.  I  went  out  with  a  boy 
several  times.  Then  a  girl  too\ 
him  from  me.  She  now  says  I  did  bad 


things  with  him.  She's  lying.  1  used 
to  be  popular.  Now  my  friends  say  I 
hare  a  bad  reputation.  This  is  not  my 
fault.    What  should  I  do?— S.N. 


Mk  The  best  way  to  meet  malicious 
Ju.  sm,  gossip  is  to  ignore  it.  Prove 
it  is  false  by  your  conduct.  Try  not  to 
show  that  you  feel  hurt. 


ip  /  am  17.  My  girl  lives  with  her 
fP  aunt,  a  very  strict  woman.  She 
is  afraid  to  tell  her  about  our  dating. 
She  things  we'd  have  to  brea\  up.  I 
don't  li\c  deceit.  All  the  other  girls  of 
17  in  our  town  have  dates  openly.  Is 
dating  wrong?  Can  people  be  too  severe 
in  their  restrictions?  What  should  we 
do?—D.L. 


A  Could  your  girl  persuade  her 
aunt  to  talk  with  the  parents  of 
other  17-year-old  girls?  Perhaps  they 
could  convince  her  that  dating  is 
proper.  If  that  fails,  try  to  have  her 
talk  with  your  church  youth  leaders 
and  your  minister.  Severe  restrictions 
on  girls  of  16  and  17  drive  some  to 
rebellion. 


I'm  a  boy  of  14,  but  I  am  not 
quite  five  feet  tall.  That  ma\es 
me  a  shrimp.  Everyone  things  I  am 
9  or  10.  It  bothers  me  most  at  parties. 
What  can  I  do  to  grow  faster? — O.T. 


tHave  you  had  a  complete  physi 
cal  exam  recently?  Certain 
glandular  conditions  can  retard  growth. 
However,  the  chances  are  you'll  find 
nothing  wrong.  Probably  you  will 
just  have  to  wait.  Was  your  father  slow 
in  growing?  Or  your  mother?  It  usual- 
ly runs  in  families.  Ask  your  folks 
about  it.  With  their  understanding  and 
support  you'll  feel  better. 

/  am  14.  I  went  steady  with  a 
boy  for  over  a  year.  Then  he  left 
me.  He  said  he  didn't  \now  whether 
he  loved  me  or  whether  he  it  was  fust 
sex  attraction.  His  doubts  came  because 
wc  had  been  doing  some  heavy  neck- 
ing.   We   both    are    Christians.    He   is 
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"What  do  you  mean, 

I    don't    look    feminine? 

I  have  a  ribbon  in  my  hair,  haven't  I?" 


ashamed  of  what  happened  and  so 
am  1.  I  really  love  him.  Will  he  come 
back?—B.B. 

One  of  the  bad  things  about 
going  steady  is  that  it  often  leads 
to  heavy  necking  and  complications. 
I'm  sorry  for  your  experience,  but  at 
your  age  breakups  are  inevitable.  In 
a  way  they  are  good.  They  lead  young 
people  to  get  acquainted  with  others. 
Don't  brood.  Accept  dates  with  other 
nice  boys.  Avoid  heavy  necking.  Try 
not  to  go  steady  for  another  year  or 
so. 

I       When    I    was    three    my    father 

IB    am  /        i 

■%c  deserted  us.  Mother  divorced 
him.  Soon  afterwards  she  remarried.  I 
love  my  stepfather,  but  I  want  to  sec 
my  real  daddy.  My  mother  objects.  She 
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Looks  at     movies 


By    Harry    C.    Spencer 

General    Secretory,    Methodist    Television,    Radio,    and    Film  Commission 


Films  are  rated  for  audience  suit- 
ability. Also,  the  symbols  (-(-)  and 
( — )  provide  "yes"  or  "no"  answers 
to  the  question:  Do  the  ethical 
standards  in  the  film  in  general  pro- 
vide constructive  entertainment? 

Al  Capone:   (Adult   (  +  ) 

Here  Al  Capone  (Rod  Steiger)  is 
seen  as  the  inevitable  result  of 
Chicago's  corrupt  government,  the 
selfishness  ot  business  interests,  and 
the  indifference  of  ordinary  citizens. 
He  builds  up  his  organization,  first 
with  the  profits  of  beer  and  whisky, 
then  with  protection  collections  from 
merchants  who  insure  themselves 
against  Capone's  own  gangsters. 
This  picture  packs  emotional  im- 
pact and   documentary   realism. 

Rio  Bravo:  Adult   (  +  ) 

When  a  killing  occurs  in  a  Texas 
saloon,  Sheriff  John  Wayne  jails  the 
murderer,  brother  of  the  area's  big- 
gest rancher.  This  spells  trouble  for 
Wayne  and  his  deputy,  Walter  Bren- 
nan.  Dean  Martin  is  an  alcoholic 
who  tries  to  reform,  and  Ricky 
Nelson  a  baby-faced  gunman.  Bet- 
ter than  average  characterization; 
more   than   average   brutality. 

Some  Like  It  Hot:  Adult  (  — ) 
The  old  formula  for  laughs — to 
have  men  disguised  as  women — is 
used  here  in  one  of  the  year's  fun- 
niest pictures.  It  goes  far  toward 
the  vulgar,  however.  Tony  Curtis 
and  Jack  Lemmon,  penniless  musi- 
cians, witness  a  Chicago  gun  battle 
and,  dressed  as  girls,  flee  for  their 
lives.  They  join  an  all-girl  band 
(Marilyn  Monroe,  vocalist),  are  en- 
tranced by  the  beauty  surrounding 
them,  but  cannot  take  advantage  of 
their  opportunities  without  betraying 
themselves  to  George  Raft  and  his 
company  of  hired  gunmen.  Joe  E. 
Brown  plays  an  old  sugar  daddy  who 
falls  for  one  of  the  "girls." 

Gidget:   Adult.    Youth    (  +  ) 

Sandra  Dee,  the  "gidget,"  is  about 
to  leave  the  tomboy  stage  and  em- 
bark on  woman's  serious  vocation 
of  trapping  a  man.  The  happy  hunt- 
ing ground  is  a  beach  near  Los 
Angeles     where     a     "beach     bum" 


(Cliff  Robertson)  reigns  as  king — 
and  is  too  cynical  to  fall  in  love. 
James  Darren,  son  of  a  wealthy  busi- 
nessman, is  breaking  with  tradition 
and  wants  to  rpam  the  seas.  These 
young  people  are  not  delinquents — 
but  the  concern  Sandra's  parents 
feel  for  her  welfare  is  entirely  as  it 
should  be. 

Creen  Mansions:  Adult,  Youth 
(+) 

Perhaps  because  the  fiction  classic 
from  which  this  story  is  taken  has 
been  approached  with  such  reverence 
and  accuracy,  the  film  is  disappoint- 
ingly static.  Audrey  Hepburn  is  the 
little  bird-girl  of  the  Venezuelan 
jungles.  Anthony  Perkins  is  the 
refugee  from  civil  war  who  dis- 
covers her  and  then  tries  to  protect 
her  from  the  savages  who  finally  take 
her  life.  Lee  J.  Cobb  is  Audrey's 
foster  grandfather  who  was  in  a 
raiding  party  that  killed  her  mother. 
This  is  a  lavish  production. 

The     Diary    of    Anne     Frank: 

Adult,  Youth   (  +  ) 

This  is  an  inspiring  film.  It 
presents  the  story  of  a  13-year-old 
Jewish  girl  who,  with  her  own  and 
another  family,  hides  in  an  attic  in 
Holland  during  World  War  II  to 
escape  the  Gestapo.  During  this  time- 
Anne  grows  into  adolescence.  Finally 
comes  the  knock  on  the  door — and 
the  Nazis  take  Anne  away  to  her 
death.  Here  we  see  the  petty  an- 
noyances when  people  are  crowded 
together  and  the  happy  moments 
when  little  gifts  are  given,  but  most 
important,  we  receive  a  message  of 
inspiration  as  Anne  makes  her  final 
diary  entry:  "In  spite  of  everything, 
I  still  believe  that  people  are  really 
good  at  heart." 

Westbound:  Adult,  Youth  (  +  ) 

A  typical  Randolph  Scott  West- 
ern, with  all  the  ingredients  of 
success  in  the  so-called  action  situa- 
tions. Scott  is  a  Union  cavalry  officer 
in  charge  of  a  stagecoach  line  trans- 
porting gold  from  California  to  the 
treasury  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Andrew  Duggan,  married  to  Vir- 
ginia Mayo  (Scott's  former  sweet- 
heart) tries  to  intercept  the  gold. 


says  he  is  a  drunkard  and  in  prison. 
Would  it  be  proper  for  me  to  gel  in 
touch  with  him  secretly?  What  harm 
would  come  from  my  seeing  him  for 
a   few    minutes? — L.J. 

A  I  understand  your  feelings  and 
I  am  sure  your  mother  under- 
stands, too.  However,  she  knew  your 
father  better  than  you  did.  Probably 
she  is  afraid  it  would  be  too  great  a 
shock  to  you  to  see  him  as  he  really 
is.  Be  guided  by  her  judgment. 

m  H  /  am  a  girl  of  18.  There  is  a  boy 
^-%r  /  used  to  know  a  little.  He  is  22 
and  in  the  Army  in  Germany,  fust  for 
fun  I  sent  him  a  Christmas  card.  We 
have  been  writing  ever  since.  We  have 
fallen  in  love.  He  wants  to  marry  me 
three  days  after  he  comes  home.  I  tiling 
this  wouldn't  be  wise.  Do  you  agree? 
-L.J. 


.ife  Yes.  Romantic  but  unreal  love 
jL  m.  blossoms  freely  in  letters.  There 
were  many  such  marriages  during  the 
war.  A  shocking  percentage  ended  in 
divorce.  Don't  set  any  wedding  date 
until  you  have  had  months  together 
and  know  each  other  as  you  really  are. 

■  m  l'm  a  freshman  in  high  school. 
^^  Why  do  I  get  shaky  when  I  have 
to  give  a  report  in  class?  My  kjiees 
tremble,  my  heart  pounds,  and  my 
voice  quavers.  My  friends  are  nice 
about  it,  but  1  suffer.  Will  I  ever  get 
better?— D.C. 


fSk  Almost  all  of  us  feel  that  way 
A.mL  the  first  few  times  we  give  re- 
ports. It  is  a  complicated  fear  reaction. 
A  few  of  us  never  get  over  being 
afraid,  but  most  of  us  do.  Ask  your 
public-speaking  teacher  about  enrolling 
in  his  class  next  semester. 


m  m  I  am  16  and  got  married  one 
^5*  month  ago,  with  my  parents' 
consent.  My  marriage  caused  me  to  be 
kicked  out  of  school.  I  want  to  go  to 
school  until  I  graduate.  The  principal 
says  he'll  expel  me  if  I  come  back-  Is 
marriage  a  sin?  Is  it  illegal  or  some- 
thing?—D.A. 


$L  Many  high  schools  have  the 
A  same  rule.  It's  based  on  the  fear 
that  married  girls  will  talk  about  inti- 
mate matters  and  cause  trouble.  Some 
married  girls  have  gone  to  court  about 
the  rule.  Usually  the  judges  have 
forced  the  schools  to  readmit  them.  The 
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condition  of  their  return  has  been  thai 
they  do  and  say  nothing  to  cause 
trouble.  I  think  marriage  at  16  is  un- 
wise. But  marriage  is  not  illegal  and 
is  not  a  sin. 

QI  am  14.  My  trouble  is  that  I'm 
fat.  1  can't  ma\e  myself  stop 
raiding  the  refrigerator.  It  isn't  that  I 
am  hungry.  I  just  li\e  the  taste  of 
food.  Can  you  help  me? — E.K. 


Have  you  had  a  physical?  Check 
to  see  there  is  nothing  organical- 
ly wrong.  Ask  your  doctor  for  a  mod- 
erate reducing  diet.  I've  a  friend  of  your 
age  who  had  the  same  problem.  He 
got  a  big  picture  of  himself  which 
showed  clearly  how  fat  he  was.  He 
fastened  it  to  the  refrigerator  door.  He 
said  it  helped  him  stop  the  raids.  You 
might  try  it. 

/  am  15.  I'm  taking  music  les- 
sons from  a  man  in  his  20s.  I 
used  to  have  a  crush  on  him.  Then  lie 
tried  to  get  fresh.  He  tried  again 
yesterday  and  I  tvas  scared.  Should  I 
tell  my  parents?  Would  they  under- 
stand?— S.F. 


flk  If  you  are  careful  in  the  way  you 
i»  tell  them,  they'll  understand. 
Make  it  clear  you've  done  nothing  to 
lead  him  on.  And  change  music 
teachers. 

11  /  feel  lost.  My  mother  and  father 
|g/  did  something  foolish  and  were 
arrested.  It  was  reported  in  the 
paper  so  all  the  \ids  \now.  I  have  lost 
my  confidence  in  my  parents.  I'm  14.  Is 
there  any  way  to  regain  the  trust  in 
them  1  once  felt? — H.D. 


A  You  are  having  to  cope  abruptly 
with  a  problem  which  comes 
later  in  life  to  most  of  us.  Eventually 
we  have  to  face  the  fact  that  our  par- 
ents are  human  and  have  weaknesses. 
They  can  make  mistakes.  Your  childish 
trust  may  never  return.  Instead,  you'll 
develop  self-reliance.  Remember,  your 
parents  love  you,  and  you  love  them. 
They  need  your  support.  Don't  worry 
about  your  friends.  Most  of  them  will 
understand. 


A  problem  to  solve?  As\  Dr.  Barbour 
to  help  you.  His  logic,  his  understand- 
ing of  teens,  and  his  years  of  experience 
are  bound  to  benefit  you.  Write  him 
c/o  ToctTinK,  740  N.  Rush  St., 
Chicago  11,  III. 


Little  Lessons  in  Spiritual  Efjiciency 

How  to  Fail 
As  a  Soul 


By  ROY  L.  SMITH 
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POPULAR,  well-paid  business 
consultant  lectured  often  to  sales 
groups,  managerial  conferences,  and 
business  conventions  on  How  to  Fail. 

"It  is  just  as  important  to  know 
how  to  fail  as  it  is  to  know  how  to 
succeed,"  he  said.  "Millions  of  men 
have  failed  to  make  a  success  of  their 
lives  because  they  never  learned  to 
recognize  the  danger  signs." 

This  is  equally  true  in  spiritual  af- 
fairs. Some  of  the  same  bad  habits 
which  insure  economic  failure  also 
insure  spiritual  failure. 

A  grain  broker  once  remarked 
that  he  was  the  largest  handler  of 
barley  in  the  U.S.  He  then  said 
his  profit  averaged  l/60th  of  a  cent 
per  bushel. 

"At  that  rate,"  he  said,  "I  can 
stay  in  business  indefinitely.  If  the 
day  ever  comes,  however,  that  I  be- 
gin to  lose  one  1/1 00th  or  even 
1 /10,000th  of  a  cent  per  bushel, 
my  end  is  in  sight.  No  sum  is  too 
small  to  be  overlooked  if  it  is  on 
the  debit  side  of  the  ledger." 

There  is  a  dangerous  fallacy  in 
the  assumption  that  any  sin  is  "such 
a  little  thing."  If  the  principle  that 
no  debit  is  too  small  holds  true  in 
economics,  it  also  holds  true  in  spir- 
ituality. To  ignore  it  invites  disaster. 

One  of  America's  paper  manu- 
facturers solved  an  annoying  prob- 
lem which  troubled  the  entire  in- 
dustry, whereupon  he  invited  all 
manufacturers  to  visit  his  plant  and 
inspect  the  new  process. 


"What's  the  big  idea?"  one  of  his 
friends  inquired.  "If  you  give  your 
secret  to  competitors  they  will  manu- 
facture paper  better  and  cheaper. 
They  are  certain  to  benefit  at  your 
expense." 

"Maybe  so,"  the  industrialist  re- 
plied, "but  there  is  enough  business 
for  all  of  us  if  we  make  paper  good 
enough.  Poor  paper  is  my  worst  com- 
petition. If  I  can  help  some  other 
man  make  better  paper,  all  of  us 
will  sell  more  and  make  more." 

It  was  an  economic  application  of 
Jesus'  principle  of  becoming  great  by 
serving  well  and  most.  The  man 
who  takes  a  small  view  of  life  makes 
himself  small.  The  petty  person  is  a 
failure  as  a  person. 

One  of  the  surest  ways  to  tail  is 
to  try  to  make  life  out  of  material 
things  alone.  Jesus  said  it  was  im- 
possible to  do.  Yet  people  go  on 
trying. 

"I  do  not  understand  it,"  moaned 
a  father  whose  head  was  bowed  in 
shame  because  of  the  behavior  of  his 
teen-agers.  "We  have  given  them 
everything!" 

And  that  was  the  trouble.  They 
had  given  the  youngsters  cars,  vaca- 
tions, foreign  trips,  abundant  ward- 
robes, and  spending  money — every- 
thing except  guidance.  They  had 
told  them,  in  effect,  to  "keep  out  of 
the  way;  we  are  busy." 

"Broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to 
destruction,  and  many  there  be 
which  so  in  thereat." 
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JULY  5 

"You  shall  therefore  love  the 
Lord  your  God,  and  keep  his 
charge,  his  statutes,  his  ordi- 
nances, and  his  commandments 
always.'' — Deuteronomy  11:1 

^j|F  LOVE  of  God  is  life's  great- 
,^\!J  est  gift,  then  to  be  deprived 
of  love  is  life's  greatest  loss.  This 
was  the  punishment  of  Cain. 
After  he  had  killed  Abel  he  re- 
turned to  God,  knowing  that  he 
had  betrayed  and  broken  the 
family  relationship.  He  expected 
punishment.  But  God,  in  effect, 
told  Cain  that  he  would  not 
punish  him  physically;  his  punish- 
ment would  be  banishment  and 
the  loss  of  love  from  his  life.  The 
mark  on  Cain's  forehead  separated 
him  from  his  fellow  men.  No 
wonder  Cain  cried  out,  "My 
punishment  is  greater  than  I  can 
bear."  Yet  how  lightly  we  some- 
times take  the  high  privilege  of 
loving  God,  belonging  to  a  family 
relationship,  to  the  fellowship  of 
Christ,  and  the  life  of  the  Church. 

When  we  love  God,  we  love  him 
not  in  the  abstract  but  as  the  spirit 
of  all  life.  In  glad,  growing,  sum- 
mer days,  we  love  him  in  the  holy 
hush  as  the  Creator.  We  love  him 
in  the  great  dreams  and  ideals 
which  have  flamed  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  saints,  the  seers, 
and  the  sages.  We  love  him  in  the 
dreams  of  our  country  and  the 
challenge  of  this  hour.  And  many 
of  us  love  him  most  in  the  quiet- 
ness of  the  sanctuary  and  the  joy 
of  worship  as  here,  in  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  we  experience  life's  cleans- 
ing power. 

If  only  we  loved  God,  then  we 
should  know  the  answer  to  hate, 
for  it  is  hate  of  brother  for  brother 
that  makes  this  such  a  perilous 
hour!  As  Albert  Schweitzer  told 
Adlai  Stevenson,  "This  is  history's 
most  crisic  moment.  Before  this, 
nature  controlled  man;  but  now, 
man  has  learned  how  to  control 


nature  before  he  has  learned  to 
control  himself." 

Love  of  God  is  the  only  answer. 

If  we  solved  the  problem  of  hate 
through  love,  we  would  solve  all 
the  tragedies  of  war,  of  the  "isms" 
which  plague  humankind!  Love 
of  God  would  also  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  human  relationships,  for 
we  do  not  love  God  except  as  we 
love  God's  Spirit  of  life  in  such 
relationships,  in  beauty,  in  truth, 
in  goodness,  and  in  all  Christlike 
dreams.  No  wonder  our  Lord 
placed  as  the  greatest  command- 
ment: "You  shall  love  the  Lord 
your  God  with  all  your  heart,  and 
with  all  your  soul,  and  with  all 
your  mind  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  you  shall 
love  your  neighbor  as  yourself." 
There  never  has  been  and  there 
never  will  be  any  other  answer 
to  the  heart  hungers  of  human- 
kind. Come,  let  us  love  the  Lord, 
our  God! 

•}9rayer:  Father,  keep  us  from  the 
sin  of  believing  we  can  truly  love 
thee  without  expressing  love  for 
thee  in  thought,  word,  and  action 
in  all  of  our  relationships.  Amen. 

— FRANK    A.    COURT 

JULY  12 

"It  is  the  Lord  who  goes  be- 
fore you;  he  will  be  with  you, 
he  will  not  fail  you  or  forsake 
you;  do  not  fear  or  be  dis- 
mayed."— Deuteronomy  31:8 

JO  LUEBIRDISM  is  not  a  satis- 
2i3  fying  philosophy  for  these 
days.  When  we  whine,  "My  soul 
needs  a  bandage!"  we  know  we 
are  only  patching  up  the  surface. 
What  we  need  is  a  depth  cure. 

Relaxation  in  a  world  such  as 
this  comes  from  either  stupidity, 
which  prevents  our  being  aware 
of  the  issues,  or  from  an  inner 
peace  arising  from  an  experience 
of  faith  that  has  met  the  issues 
head-on    and     is    still    confident. 

The  head-on  facts  of  faith  Moses 


had  discovered  in  the  burning 
bush,  in  the  crossing  of  the  Red 
Sea,  in  the  manna,  and  the  wilder- 
ness. These  facts  he  knew;  this 
faith  he  had  tested.  Standing  on 
Mount  Nebo,  gazing  out  across 
his  own  grave  into  the  distant 
Promised  Land,  he  handed  the 
torch  to  Joshua  and  reassured 
him:  "It  is  the  Lord  who  goes 
before  you;  he  will  be  with  you, 
he  will  not  fail  you  or  forsake 
you."  Moses  had  learned  that  faith 
is  the  most  important  single  fac- 
tor in  survival. 

"It  is  the  Lord  who  goes  before 
you.  .  .  ."  John  Wesley  uncovered 
a  spiritual  axiom  in  proclaiming 
that  the  fact  that  God  wills  it 
declares  that  you  can. 

Caught  in  the  grinding  wheels 
of  life,  tossed  by  its  ebb  and  flow, 
a  desperate  person — wild,  agoniz- 
ing, terrified,  despairing — can 
literally  throw  himself  upon  God 
and  discover  an  amazing  answer: 
a  new  and  solid  floor  to  life. 

Moses  knew!  Christ  in  the 
garden  knew!  The  Pilgrims  in 
storm-tossed  vessels,  Asbury  on 
the  Indian  trail,  Wesley  dying, 
knew!  they  all  knew:  "The  best  of 
all  is,  God  is  with  us!" 

We  know;  something  down  deep 
knows!  "Will  be  with  you,  will 
not  fail  you."  We  and  our  artificial 
moons,  missiles,  cobalt  bombs!  We 
know!  We  and  our  crises,  neu- 
roses, psychoses;  we  and  our  ten- 
sions and  frustrations!  We  know! 
"God's  in  his  heaven" — but  more, 
God's  in  his  world!  In  our  anguish, 
in  our  fears,  God's  in  his  world — 
in  it  up  to  a  cross!  God's  anguish 
in  my  anguish!  God's  life  in  my 
life!  "Do  not  fear  or  be  dismayed." 

We  stumble  into  faith:  "The 
Lord  is  my  shepherd."  That's  all 
I  want. 

grayer:  Lord,  I  dare  not  take  a 
step  without  thee;  I  could  not  if 
I  dared.  Amen. 

— ROBERT  G.  TUTTLE 
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JULY  19 

"He  executes  justice  for  the 
fatherless  and  the  widow,  and 
loves  the  sojourner,  giving 
him  jood  and  clothing.  Love 
the  sojourner  therefore;  for 
you  were  sojourners  in  the 
land  of  Egypt." — Deuteronomy 
10:18-19 

lf)ECENTLY  I  talked  with  a 
^JiX  17-year-old  Russian  girl  in 
Moscow.  She  said  she  was  a  lan- 
guage student.  I  said,  "Well.  I 
know  a  few  words  of  Russian  but 
very  few.  For  instance,  I  know 
spaseebo  means  'thank  you.'  ' 

She  said,  "Yes,  it  means  'thank 
you,'  but  not  like  you  say  in 
America.  In  America  you  say 
'thank  you'  perhaps  a  million 
times  in  your  life.  You  say  it  for 
the  slightest  thing,  even  when  you 
do  not  really  mean  it.  When  a 
Russian  says  spaseebo  it  means  an 
appreciation  indeed,  because  the 
true  meaning  of  the  word  spaseebo 
is  'God  save  you.'  Consequently, 
when  a  Russian  is  in  deep  appre- 
ciation to  another  he  will  say  to 
him  the  nicest  thing  he  can:  'God 
save    you.'  " 

This  seems  a  striking  paradox. 
The  Russian  wishing  to  express 
heartfelt  appreciation  says,  "God 
save  you."  I  agree  with  him.  But 
how  ironical  to  find  such  a  state- 
ment in  the  language  of  a  people 
whose  government  is  officially 
dedicated  to  atheism! 

Communism  purports  to  pro- 
vide for  every  need.  It  purports 
to  give  justice  to  all,  to  welcome 
all  races  and  all  creeds.  It  purports 
to  make  of  all  of  us  a  brother- 
hood as  comrades  one  with 
another,  and  yet  life  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  is  probably  as  far 
from  this  as  can  be  achieved. 

Here  is  an  example  of  inability 
to  recognize  the  Lord  our  God,  to 
realize  that  we  cannot  take  justice 
into  our  own  hands.  That  it  is  he 
who  executes  justice.  That  we 
cannot  take  love  into  our  own 
hands,  that  we  must  love  because 
he  first  loved  us.  That  we  cannot 
take  into  our  own  hands  the  love 
of  the  foreigner  and  the  sojourner. 
That  only  when  we  love  all  people 
as  sons  of  God  in  the  brotherhood 
of  man  can  we  find  the  fellowship 
which  was  intended. 

The  Russians  have  the  answer 
in  their  word  for  thank  you.  If 
they  could  speak  their  word  of 
gratitude  in  its  true  meaning  they 
would  be  speaking  the  very  heart 
of  truth  itself.  Spaseebo — God 
save  you. 


•jJrayer:  Almighty  God,  we  are 
grateful  that  in  thy  love  and  in 
thy  justice  we  truly  learn  to  love 
and  to  be  righteous.  May  thy  love 
and  thy  justice  in  our  lives  be  a 
warm  and  convincing  witness  that 
draws  others  to  thee.  Amen. 

— WALTER    K.    KERR 

JULY  26 

"And  who  knows  whether  you 
have  not  come  to  the  kingdom 
for  such  a  time  as  this?'' 
—Esther  4:14 

^jTHE  LST  SLID  UP  to  the 
VLy  beach  and,  with  a  groaning  of 
cables  and  winches,  lowered  the 
landing  ramp.  From  the  craft 
strode  a  man  in  khaki,  his  shirt 
open  at  the  throat.  It  was  the  re- 
turn to  the  Philippines  of  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur,  who  months 
before  had  to  flee  to  Australia,  but 
with  this  promise:  "I  shall  re- 
turn." 

History,  sacred  and  secular,  re- 
cords story  after  story  of  individ- 
uals who  seemed  to  be  born  for 
"such  a  time  as  this."  What  were 
such  times?  Every  age  experiences 
situations  that  seem  hopeless,  but 
every  age  raises  up  someone  to 
meet  and  solve  the  problems. 

Remember  again  a  Moses,  born 
to  deliver  a  nation;  a  David,  fell- 
ing giants;  a  Martin  Luther,  who 
brought  about  the  Reformation, 
and  a  Churchill,  leading  his  peo- 
ple through  the  dark  days  of  in- 
cessant bombings.  The  poet,  J.  G. 
Holland,  caught  the  longing  of  all 
ages  when  he  penned  these  words: 

God  give  us  men.  A  time  like 
this  demands 

Strong    minds,    great    hearts, 
true  faith,  and  ready  hands. 

History  has  sometimes  been 
described  as  a  chain  of  events. 
Surely  and  steadily  the  links  are 
being  forged  by  those  leaders  who 
are  set  apart  for  their  generation. 

Here  in  our  Scripture,  God's 
hand  had  been  moving  in  the 
course  of  events  to  raise  Esther 
to  a  position  of  power  as  the  wife 
of  the  king.  Now  her  time  of  test- 
ing was  at  hand,  and  the  crisis 
that  would  affect  the  entire  Jewish 
nation  was  pressing.  The  incentive 
needed  was  the  spoken  words  of 
Mordecai,  "And  who  knows 
whether  you  have  not  come  to  the 
kingdom  for  such  a  time  as  this?" 
So  Esther  stood  before  the  king. 
The  nation  and  her  people  were 
saved,  and  another  link  was 
welded  in  the  chain  of  human 
history. 


Paul   E.   Caskey 

Whitehall,   Mont. 


"For  such  a  time  as  this"  means 
our  time  today,  and  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  meet  the  present 
challenge.  The  misty  shadows  of 
the  future  are  waiting  to  record 
the  problems  of  the  present,  which 
will  be  solved  by  someone  "come 
to  the  kingdom  for  such  a  time  as 
this."  Will  you  respond? 

•}9ratrEr:  Our  Father,  we  remem- 
ber thy  mercies  which  have  shone 
forth  thy  love  in  the  past,  and  in 
that  love  make  us,  on  the  holy 
ground  of  each  present  day,  stead- 
fast and  sure.  Give  to  us  courage 
to  act  as  we  hear  the  call  to  serve 
the   present   age.    Amen. 

— PAUL    E.    CASKEY 
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A  smiling  Gandhi  is  seen  in  this 

unusual  photo  ta\en  in  1947 — the  year 

be j ore  he  was  slain. 


It  IS  IRONIC  that  the  man  who 
has,  perhaps,  walked  more  closely  in 
Christ's  path  than  almost  any  other 
was  not  a  Christian.  That  man,  of 
course,  was  Mahatma  Gandhi,  a  Hindu 
who  violated  many  of  the  taboos  of  his 
own  religion  hut,  when  urged  to  be- 
come a  Christian,  refused.  He  explained 
his  major  reason  in  a  letter  to  a  Chris- 
tian who  sought  to  convert  him: 

"God  is  not  encased  in  a  safe,"  he 
asserted,  "to  be  approached  only 
through  a  little  hole  in  it,  but  He  is 
open  to  be  approached  through  billions 
of  openings  by  those  who  are  humble 
and  pure  of  heart." 

Nevertheless,  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  did  more,  probably,  to  give 
guidance  to  Gandhi's  life  than  any  other 
spiritual  lesson.  And  throughout  his 
trouble-filled  years  he  preached  love, 
tolerance,  abstention  from  force — many 
of  the  key  teachings  of  Christ.  Such 
was  the  paradox  of  the  Mahatma. 

B.  R.   Nanda,  an  Indian  who  can 
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view  his  subject  through  the  eyes  of 
his  countrymen,  has  pulled  all  the 
diverse  threads  of  Gandhi's  life  into  a 
clearly  patterned  biography,  Mahatma 
Gandhi  (Beacon,  $6.50).  It  is  the  story 
of  a  meek  but  forceful  man  who 
achieved  something  most  humans  envy 
but  few  ever  equal:  He  lived  his  life 
wholly  in  accord  with  his  religious 
principles. 

In  complete  contrast  to  the  character 
of  Gandhi  is  that  of  Jim  Fisk,  whose 
fascinating  biography  has  just  been 
penned  by  W.  A.  Swanberg.  It  has 
the  appropriate  subtitle,  The  Career  of 
an  Improbable  Rascal  (Scribners, 
$4.50). 

The  diamond-bedecked,  flamboyant 
gambler,  who  flouted  his  mistress  as 
openly  as  he  rigged  the  stock  market, 
apparently  was  admired  in  a  perverse 
way  by  the  man  in  the  street — because, 
unlike  most  of  the  fortune  builders  of 
his  day,  he  was  no  hypocrite.  What 
he  did,  he  did  to  the  blare  of  trumpets 
and  the  roll  of  drums;  he  was  a  quick- 
witted shyster,  but  he  was  honest  by 
his  own  lights. 

This  lively  book  does  bring  out  one 
sobering  thought:  Several  of  the  top 
stock-market  manipulators,  including 
some  of  those  who  were  involved  in 
the  disastrous  "Black  Friday"  of  1869, 
were  Methodist  laymen! 

I've  been  finding  some  cooling 
breezes — vicariously — these  warm  days 
in  Tin:  Crossing  of  Antarctica  by 
Sir  Vivian  Fuchs  and  Sir  Edmund 
Hillary  (Little,  Brown,  $7.50)  and 
Antarctic  Assault  by  U.S.  Navy  Com- 
mander Paul  W.  Frazier  (Dodd, 
Mead,  $4). 

Fuchs  and  Hillary  tell  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  Trans-Antarctic  Ex- 
pedition, a  three-year  scientific  enter- 
prise climaxed  by  a  perilous  trip  by 
land  across  the  surface  of  the  frozen 
continent.  Antarctic  Assault  is  the 
saga  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  officers  and  men 
who  built  bases  on  Antarctica  for  the 
International  Geophysical  Year.  For 
obvious  reasons,  the  major  part  of  this 
assault  was  known  as  Operation  Deep 
Freeze.  Both  books  are  illustrated  with 
photos   guaranteed   to  cool   you   off. 

For  young  people,  Frazier's  boss, 
Rear  Admiral  George  J.  Dufek,  com- 


mander of  Operation  Deep  Freeze,  has 
written  Through  the  Frozen  Fron- 
tier (Harcourt,  Brace,  $3.25).  A  high- 
school  classmate  of  our  daughter 
Bonnie  told  me  he  enjoyed  it  even 
though  he  read  it  as  background  for  a 
term  paper. 

The  foreword  to  20  Centuries  of 
Christianity  (Harcourt,  Brace,  $6) 
recalls  a  New  Yorker  cartoon  in  which 
a  determined  matron  insists  to  a  har- 
assed book  salesman  that  she  wants 
"an  unbiased  history  of  the  Civil  War 
from  a  Southern  point  of  view."  20 
Centuries  of  Christianity,  the  fore- 
word admits,  is  Christian  history  from 
a  Protestant  point  of  view. 

Few  writers  could  have  told  this 
magnificent  story  more  vividly,  or  in 
better  perspective,  than  Paul  Hutch- 
inson and  Winfred  E.  Garrison.  Dr. 
Hutchinson — a  Methodist — had  com- 
pleted the  first  eight  chapters  before 
he  died  in  1956.  Dr.  Garrison  was 
asked  by  the  Hutchinson  family  to 
complete  the  book,  and  the  final  18 
chapters  are  his.  This  was  an  un- 
planned, but  natural,  collaboration.  The 
two  men  worked  together  for  many 
years,  Dr.  Hutchinson  as  editor  and 
Dr.  Garrison  as  literary  editor  and 
contributing  editor  to  The  Christian 
Century. 

History  is  fickle.  Surely,  everyone 
who  reads  these  lines  has  heard  of  the 
misnamed  "Custer  massacre"  of  1876 
with  its  toll  of  some  250.  But  three  or 
four  times  that  number  of  settlers  were 
killed  by  Indians  in  Minnesota  in  1862 
— midway  in  the  Civil  War.  Tin. 
Great  Sioux  Uprising  by  C.  M. 
Oehler  (Oxford,  $5)  tells  the  story  in 
crimson-streaked  strokes.  It's  good 
Americana  but,  having  read  a  bit  in 
the  field,  I  rise  to  suggest  the  author  has 
underplayed  the  moderating,  often 
heroic,  role  of  the  Christianized  In- 
dians. Protestant  missions  had  been 
surprisingly  effective  in  civilizing  many 
Sioux. 

As  almost  any  youngster — and  many 
an  oldster — can  tell  you,  there's  a 
popular  series  making  the  TV  rounds 
just  now  under  the  title,  The  Gray 
Ghost.  And,  if  you  don't  already  know, 
its    hero   is    John    Singleton    Mosby, 
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the  Confederate  cavalry  chieftain  who 
so  harassed  the  country  around  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  that  four  Virginia 
counties  came  to  be  known  as  "Mosby's 
Confederacy."  Once  he  came  within 
a  hairbreadth  of  capturing  a  train 
on  which  rode  General  Grant.  This 
poses  one  of  the  great  unanswered 
questions:  What  would  have  happened 
if  Mosby  had  succeeded? 

All  his  dashing  adventures,  and 
much  of  the  dirt  and  grime  of  war  as 
well,  are  collected  together  now  in 
The  Memoirs  of  Colonel  John  S. 
Mosbv  (Indiana  University  Press,  $5). 
For  Civil  War  fans,  a  must;  for  others, 
a  few  interesting  hours. 

For  a  different  type  of  Civil  War 
reading,  you  may  want  to  try  Philip 
Van  Doren  Stern's  new  Secret  Mis- 
sions of  the  Civil  War  (Rand  Mc- 
Nally,  $5).  Some  of  these  feats  of 
derring-do  by  undercover  agents  have 
been  told  before;  most  have  not.  This 
book  deals  with  one  aspect  of  the  period 
not  done  to  death  by  other  writers.  It  is, 
therefore,  worth  your  consideration — if 
Americana  is  your  cup  of  tea. 

While  we're  on  the  late  unpleasant- 
ness between  the  states,  let's  remember 
that  it  was  on  Palm  Sunday  that  the 
Confederacy  came  to  an  end.  True, 
scattered  fighting  continued  and  a  sea 
raider  or  two  fought  on,  their  crews 
unaware  that  their  flag  now  was  only 
the  symbol  of  a  lost  cause.  But  on 
April  9,  1865,  when  Gen.  Robert  E. 
Lee  surrendered  to  Lieut.-Gen.  Ulysses 
S.  Grant,  it  was  over. 

No  matter  how  often  the  tale  is  told, 
its  poignant  mixture  of  heartbreak  and 
triumph  remains  unalloyed.  We  can 
weep  for  the  broken  hearts  of  the  men 
in  gray,  for  the  bravery  that  accom- 
plished nothing,  for  the  privations  that 
brought  only  emptiness.  And  we  can 
cheer  for  the  men  in  blue,  whose  equal 
bravery,  self-sacrifice,  and  patriotism 
bought  in  blood  the  unity  of  a  nation. 

Now  Burke  Davis  has  told  the 
story  anew.  His  book,  To  Appomattox, 
Nine  April  Days,  1865  (Rinehart. 
$6),  does  the  job  well.  Its  technique  is 
simple:  From  the  diaries  of  those  on 
the  scene — a  nurse,  a  boy  courier,  the 
high  commands,  and  others — we  arc 
taken  on  an  hour-by-hour  journey 
through  those  last  dramatic  days.  We 
start  with  the  evacuation  of  Richmond, 
end  with  Lee's  surrender. 

No  matter  where  your  sympathies 
lie — and  even  if  this  is  your  first  dab- 
bling in  Civil  War  lore — this  book 
should  grasp  your  heartstrings. 

When  Texas-born  Van  Cliburn 
called  his  parents  from  Moscow  to  tell 
them  he'd  won  first  prize  at  the  In- 
ternational Tchaikovsky  Competition, 
the  call  reached  them  just  as  they 
were  leaving  for  church.  That,  un- 
doubtedly, was  no  surprise  to  the  young 


All  Around 

the  House 


.  .  .  are  problems  and  projects  to  baffle  the  home- 
keeper.  These  books  can't  make  yon  an  expert — but 
they  should  help  you  become  a  pretty  adept  amateur. 

Paint  It  Yourself  by  Howard  Ketcham  (Hawthorn, 
$5.50) — how  to  paint,  or  repaint,  your  home  and  garage 
inside  and  out  quickly,  economically,  and  attractively. 

The  Family  Legal  Adviser  by  Theodore  R.  Kupferman 
(Hawthorn,  $4.9  5) — reliable,  up-to-date  guide  on  just  about 
every  legal  problem  a  family  is  likely  to  encounter. 

Tropical  Fish  in  Your  Home  by  Herbert  R.  Axelrod  and 
William  Vorderivinkler  (Sterling,  $2.95) — well-illustrated 
handbook  for  the  beginning  aquariist,   adult  or  child. 

Kiplinger's  Family  Buying  Guide  by  the  staff  of  Changing 
Times  (Prentice-Hall,  $4.95) — how  to  live  better  on  your 
income  through  wise  buying,  from  groceries  to  real  estate. 

How  to  Housebreak  and  Train  Your  Dog  by  Arthur 
Liebers  (Sterling,  $1) — complete  handbook  of  canine  care, 
plus  a  basic  course  in  obedience-training  procedures. 

Revive  Your  Rooms  and  Furniture  by  Ethel  Bostrom 
and  Louise  Sloane  (Viking-Studio,  $5.9  5) — easy,  inexpensive 
ways  to  transform  dated-looking  rooms  and  furniture. 

The   Complete    Guide    to    Indoor    Plants    by    Eigil   Kiaer 

(Crown,  $3.50) — full  instructions  on  the  care  and  feeding 
of  indoor  plants  from  all  over  the  world. 

Better  Homes  &  Gardens  Garden  Ideas  (Meredith,  $1.25) 
— special  articles  and  hundreds  of  tips  on  landscaping,  with 
emphasis  on  today's  trend  toward  outdoor  living. 
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VACATION 
FROM  GOD 

Summer,  the  season  of  planting  and 
harvest,  a  time  of  out-of-doors  recrea- 
tion, is  most  of  all  a  time  for  spiritual 
renewal.  It  is  an  opportunity  for  man- 
kind to  grow  closer  to  his  Maker.  So, 
with  all  your  vacation  plans,  don't  take 
a  vacation  from  God. 

•  Attend  church  each  Sunday,  of  course 
—  at  home  or  away. 

•  Give  thanks  before  meals  —  one  of 
the   marks   of   a   Christian. 

•  Have  daily  devotions  —  The  Upper 
Room  will  help  you.  (Provide  extra 
copies  for  those  away  from  home  at 
camps,  institutes,  conferences,  con- 
ventions, so  that  all  may  share  the 
same  Bible  readings,  the  same  prayers, 
the   same   meditations   each   day.) 

Ten  or  more  copies  to  one  address, 
7t  per  copy.  Individual  subscriptions 
fby  mail)  $1  a  year,  three  years  for 
$2.  Air  mail  edition  for  service  men 
and  youth,  same  price. 
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The  world's  most  widely  used 

devotional  guide 

37  Editions  —  31  Languages 

1908  GRAND  AVE.    NASHVILLE  5,  TENN. 


pianist.  Church  has  always  been  the 
center  of  his  life,  and  when  he  went  to 
live  in  New  York  he  moved  his  mem- 
bership from  First  Baptist,  Kilgore,  to 
Calvary  Baptist.  There  he  has  served 
intermittently  as  an  organist  for  the 
choir. 

The  Van  Cliburn  Legend  (Double- 
day,  $3.95)  is  Abram  Chasins  and 
Villa  Stiles'  story  of  this  musical 
genius,  who  already  had  won  the  top 
U.S.  awards  before  his  Moscow  victory, 
and  whose  international  achievement, 
coupled  with  his  simplicity  and  charm, 
turned  him  into  one  of  our  most  effec- 
tive good-will  ambassadors. 

As  one  long  fascinated  by  those 
travel-magazine  photos  showing  rugged 
sportsmen  casting  fishing  lines  into 
crashing  waves,  I  was  intrigued  to  see 
a  book  written  by  Jerry  Jansen,  one 
of  that  hearty  fraternity.  He  calls  it 
Successful  Surf  Fishing  (Dutton, 
$3.75),  and  if  his  knowledge  of  tide, 
tackle,  and  technique  is  any  indication, 
he  must  have  a  trophy  room  crammed 
with  stuffed  bass,  bluefish,  fluke,  pol- 
lack, and  other  Atlantic  Coast  fish  he 
considers  fair  and  fighting  game.  I  was 
especially  taken  by  his  section  on  beach 
buggies,  those  older  vehicles  modified 
as  a  surf  fisherman's  home  away  from 
home.  With  their  deflated  tires,  they 
roll    over   the   softest   sand    with    ease. 

What  does  it  mean  to  be  a  Christian  ? 
Why  do  bad  things  happen  to  good 
people?  What  happens  when  some- 
body dies?  If  your  youngster  is  asking 
questions  like  these,  you  may  want  to 
give  him  a  book  in  which  he  can  find 
the  answers  for  himself.  It's  God, 
Help  Me  Understand  by  Dorothy 
LaCroix    Hill    (Abingdon,    $2.50). 

I'd  also  suggest  you  read  Mrs.  Hill's 
answers  yourself.  The  story  form  in 
which  she's  written  them  is  strictly  for 
junior  readers,  but  the  wisdom  behind 
them  is  for  everybody. 

When  Beatrice  Russell,  her  hus- 
band, Earlc,  and  their  baby  daughter 
took  off  for  Addis  Ababa,  Bea's  head 
was  filled  with  dashing  dreams  of 
adventure  and  romance.  That  was 
Earle's  first  assignment  as  a  young 
American  Foreign  Service  officer. 
Several  years — and  several  Middle  East 
and  Washington  assignments — later, 
her  head  is  bloody  but  unbowed. 

Living  in  State  (McKay,  $3.95)  is 
her  frank  and  buoyant  chronicle  of  the 
Russells'  joys  and  trials  in  a  service  to 
which  they  are  both  dedicated.  Her 
account  should  do  much  to  refute  the 
idea  that  our  Foreign  Service  officers 
and  their  wives  are  a  crew  of  cooky 
pushers.  It's  nice  to  meet  the  Russells. 

The  Pleasures  of  Publishing,  a 
friendly  little  leaflet  that  Columbia 
University  Press  sends  to  book  review- 


ers and  others,  recently  asked  its  read- 
ers to  nominate  the  books  they  thought 
"embody  the  wisdom,  good  humor, 
love,  and  conscience  of  the  human 
race."  It  now  has  reported  these  12  as 
being  most  often   listed: 

1)  The  Holy  Bible,  2)  Works  of 
Shakespeare,  3)  Dialogues  of  Plato, 
4)  Analects  of  Confucius,  5)  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  of  Homer,  6)  Don  Quixote 
(Cervantes),  7)  Buddhist  scriptures, 
8)  Koran,  9)  Canterbury  Tales  (Chau- 
cer), 10)  Faust  (Goethe),  11)  Dramas 
of  Aeschylus,  and  12)  Dramas  of 
Sophocles. 

Speaking  of  great  books,  related  ma- 
terial is  arranged  in  sequence  in  The 
People's  Plato  by  Henry  L.  Drake 
(Philosophical  Library,  $7.50).  In  ad- 
dition to  this  reorganization,  Dr.  Drake 
has  digested  and  clarified  the  lengthier 
and  more  obscure  passages,  thus  mak- 
ing the  Platonic  Dialogues  more  easily 
understood. 

Books  of  quotations  ordinarily  make 
pretty  dull  reading.  But  Bishop  Gerald 
Kennedy,  whose  Browsing  in  Fiction 
brightens  the  pages  of  Together,  re- 
cently came  up  with  an  anthology  ot 
source  material  for  ministers  and  public 
speakers  that  is  also  a  delight  to  any- 
one who  likes  a  sprightly  anecdote  or  a 
thought  succinctly  expressed.  It  is  A 
Second  Reader's  Notebook  (Harper, 
$4 — a  good  idea  for  your  own  browsing. 

Too  much  devotional  writing  satis- 
fies the  author's  urge  for  self-expres- 
sion but  fails  to  do  much  for  the 
reader.  Not  so  God  in  My  Life  by 
Bishop  Lloyd  C.  Wicke   (Abingdon, 


Bishop  Wiclie:  his  topic,  God's  reality. 

$1).  Although  it  is  deeply  personal 
writing,  it  spoke  directly  to  me,  and 
when  I  put  it  down  I  felt  that  I  had 
been  sharing  the  thoughts  of  a  man 
who  knows  "the  beauty  of  holiness" 
without  a  trace  of  artificial  piety. 

If    you    like    to    learn    how    things 
started,    you've    no    doubt    wondered 
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A  Dictionary,  World  Gazetteer,  World  Almanac 
And  Biographical  Dictionary — The  Complete  Family 
Encyclopedia  At  One-Third  the  Usual  Cost! 

THE  MACMILLAN 
EVERYMAN'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Now,  A  set  of  encyclopedias  for  your  entire  family  at  an  un- 
believably low  price!  The  new  fourth  edition  of  The  Mac- 
millan  Everyman's  Encyclopedia  in  twelve  volumes — only 
$59.95 — a  product  of  forty-five  years  of  research. 

Newly  revised  in  its  entirety — newly  set  in  fresh,  clear  type. 
The  Macmillan  Everyman's  Encyclopedia  offers  greater  value 
in  amount  and  scope  of  knowledge  for  approximately  one-third 
to  one-fifth  the  cost  of  other  leading  sets! 

Covers   Every   Branch   of   Human   Knowledge 

Yes,  every  branch  of  human  knowledge  and  achievement  is 
covered  within  its  fifty  thousand  articles.  It  is  a  dictionary,  a 
world  gazetteer,  a  "world  almanac,"  a  biographical  dictionary. 


Sciences 

History 

All  the  Fine  Arts 

Philosophy 

Law 


It  includes  in   its  twelve  volumes 

Religion  and 

Theology 
World  History 

and  Economics 
Geography 


Languages  and 

Literature 
Sociology  and 

Social  Services 


Geopolitics 
Crafts  and 
Applied 
Sciences 


Look  at  These   Features! 

It  includes  a  large  number  of  place 
names  with  articles  on  major  countries 
and  cities  as  well  as  smaller  ones  ...  a 
large  collection  of  biographies  from  Alex- 
ander the  Great  to  Fred  Astaire.  It  fills 
many  of  the  functions  of  a  "World  Al- 
manac" with  its  economic  charts  and 
tables,  national  anthems,  flags;  weather 
symbols,  tables  of  weights  and  measures 
and  many  more  informative  pages. 
It's  Completely  Up-to-Date 

The    Macmillan    Everyman's    Encyclo- 
pedia is  so  new  it  includes  many  entries 
not  to  be  found  in  other  large  sets  and 
contains  comments  as  well   as  facts. 
For  Every  Member  of  Your  Family 

Here  is  a  reference  work  that  can  be 
used  by  every  member  of  your  family 
whose  interests  may  range  from  carpentry 
to  cookery  to  jazz  ...  a  real  world  of 
knowledge  to  help  teen-agers  in  their 
study. 

Filled  with  2,500   Illustrations 

The  2,500  illustrations  are  reproduced  in 
half-tone  or  line — includes  portraits,  re- 
productions of  engravings,  drawings, 
charts,  diagrams,  maps  and  many,  many 
more. 

Facts  Right  at  Your  Fingertips! 

Alphabetical  headings,  appendices, 
guides  to  alphabetical  arrangement, 
abundant  cross-references  help  you  find 
quickly  just  what  you're  looking  for. 


TWELVE-VOLUME  SET 
WITH  FREE  DESK  BOOK  RACK 

only  s5995 

ORDER  YOUR  SET  NOW!  Just  fill  out  the  coupon  on  this  page 
and  order  from  your  Publishing  House  today!  Send  only  $59.95 
or  charge  to  your  account.  The  Macmillan  Everyman's  Encyclo- 
pedia is  the  best  bargain  in  an  encyclopedia  today — it's  the  low- 
est priced  major  encyclopedia  in  the  English  language.  And 
included  with  your  set  is  a  free  desk  rack  made  of  wood  with 
light  finish — blends  with  any  type  furniture.  (MC) 
Twelve-Volume  Set  with  Desk  Rack  postpaid.  $59.95 


Shop  at  our  COKESBURY  BOOK  STORES  in  these  cities: 

Atlanta,  72  Broad  St.,  N.  W.     •     Boston,  577  Boylston  St. 

Los  Angeles,  5244  Santa  Monica  Blvd.     •     Nashville,  417  Church  St. 


FREE  BOOK  CATALOC!  Check  the  coupon 
for  your  free  Book  Catalog  .  .  .  over 
2,000  titles  of  books  for  your  home  and 
family  .  .  .  reference  books,  books  on 
business,  homemaking,  self-improvement, 
children's  books,  fiction. 


Cincinnati   2 

Kansas   City   6 

Pittsburgh  30 

San  Francisco  2 


Order  from  Dept.  SP 

THE  METHODIST  PUBLISHING  HOUSE 

Baltimore  3         •  Chicago   11 

Dallas   1  •  Detroit   1 

Nashville  2        •         New  York  11 
Portland  5        •        Richmond  16 
Please  send  the  titles  indicated: 
G   The  Macmillan  Everyman's  Encyclopedia 

Twelve-Volume  Set  with  Desk  Rack  postpaid.  $59.95 
□  Book   Catalog  Free 

□  Payment  enclosed         □  Charge  to  my  account 
Add  state  sales  tax  where  it  applies 


SEND  TO 

Street  

City  


(       )   State 
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THE 

CHRISTIAN 

HOME 


NO  OTHER  MAGAZINE  meets  the  need 
of  Christian  parents  of  children  through 
teen-agers  for  Christian  answers  to  to- 
day's complex  family  problems.  Order 
THE  CHRISTIAN  HOME  today  for  your 
home  or  put  it  into  some  home  you 
know.  Only  $2.50  a  year. 


MAIL   ATTACHED   COUPON 
TODAY 


THE  METHODIST  PUBLISHING  HOUSE 

Please  order  from  House  serving  you 
Baltimore   3  Chicago    II  Cincinnati    2 

Dallas    I  Detroit   I  Kansas   City   6 

Nashville   2  New   York   II  Pittsburgh   30 

Portland   5  Richmond    16  San    Francisco   2 

Please   enter  the  following   subscription  to 
THE   CHRISTIAN   HOME  at  $2.50  a  year. 
Name 


Street  nr    RFD 

r.itv 

(     )    State 

Gift  Card  from 

Payment    Enclosed 

Ordered    hy 

Street  nr    RFD 

City 


(     )    State. 


McGUFFEY'S  READERS 

After  a  long  and  ccstly  search,  reprints  of  the  original 
1879  revised  editions  of  the  famous  McGuffVy's  Readers 
have  been  completed  and  you  can  now  purchase  exact 
copies  at  the  following  low  prices  POSTPAID: 

1st  Reader $2.25         4th    Reader   $3.25 

2nd   Reader   $2.50         5th   Reader   $3.50 

3rd    Reader   $2.75         6th   Reader   $3.75 

OLD    AUTHORS,     Dept.    TR-7,     Rowan,     Iowa 


!•    SCHOOLS    • 
For  further  information  per- 
taining     to       recommended 
i  Christian       schools       please 

♦  write    to    TOGETHER    Ad- 

t  vertising    Department,    1  tO 

4  Uush     Street,     Chicago     11, 

t  Illinois. 
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Superior 
College 
Preparation 
Accredited.  From  1st  Grade  to  College 
entrance.  Personal  guidance.  Small  classes. 
Proper  study  habits  stressed.  Remedial 
reading.  Shops.  Periodic  aptitude  tests. 
Private  tutorial  instruction  for  college 
preparation  at  extra  fee.  Homelike 
dormitory.  Large  gym.  40  acres  atop 
Orange  Mt.  N.  Y.  trips  2<>  miles.  Moder- 
ate rate.  Preparation  for  leading  colleges.  Booklet. 
CARTERET    SCHOOL.    Box    G-25,    West    Orange,    N.    J. 


i-    PENNINGTON    -, 

Methodist     College     Preparatory     School     for 
Boys.   Ou-ned  by   the  Neu>  Jersey  Conference. 

College  preparatory.  Fully  accredited:  graduates 
in  Sn  colleges.  Grades  7-12.  All  sports.  Gym.  pool. 
Guidance,  developmental  reading,  crafts,  shops, 
music.  New  dormitory.  Moderate  rate.  Endowed. 
Established  1838.  Write  for  catalog. 
Charles   R.  Smyth,    D.D.,    Box  45,   Pennington,   N.  J. 


about  The  Reader's  Digest.  This  most 
fabulous  success  story  in  all  journalism 
pivots  around  a  couple  of  Presbyterian 
PKs  (Preacher's  Kids),  DeWitt  Wal- 
lace and  his  wife,  Lila  Acheson  Wal- 
lace. He  got  the  idea  for  digesting 
magazine  articles  in  a  handy  package 
while  recuperating  from  World  War 
I  wounds — and  they  started  it  on  a 
very,  very  short  financial  shoestring. 

James  Playsted  Wood  unrolls  their 
story  in  Of  Lasting  Interest  (Double- 
day,  $3.50).  Now  The  Digest  has  many 
foreign  editions,  and  the  one  distrib- 
uted in  the  U.S.  alone  has  a  circulation 
in  excess  of  10  million,  and  an  esti- 
mated   32    million    people    reading    it! 

The  Digest,  by  the  way,  recently 
published  The  Reader's  Digest  Treas- 
ury of  Wit  &  Humor  (Simon  and 
Schuster,  $5),  which  skims  the  cream  of 
the  jokes  and  anecdotes  that  have  ap- 
peared in  the  magazine.  This  collection 
gave  me  many  a  chuckle  as  I  came  upon 
remembered  stories  or  equally  funny 
ones  I  hadn't  seen  before. 

I  saw  a  young  lady  in  our  office 
going  out  to  lunch  with  a  book  tucked 
under  her  arm,  and  I  asked  her  what 
it  was.  She  was  reading  The  Dress 
Doctor  by  Edith  Head  and  Jane 
Kesner  Ardmore  (Little,  Brown, 
$3.95).  Miss  Head,  whose  autobiogra- 
phy it  is,  dresses  movie  stars  for  their 
roles.  Her  star-studded  recollections 
have  been  put  into  pleasantly  readable 
form  by  Miss  Ardmore,  who  is  a  pro- 
fessional  writer. 

My  co-worker  assured  me  that  any 
woman  interested  in  clothes — and 
what  woman  isn't? — should  find  this 
book  rewarding  reading.  There's  a 
section  at  the  back  that  tells  what 
clothes  can  do  for  a  woman,  and  it 
concludes  with  a  guide  on  what  to 
wear  for  every  occasion. 

If  you  chuckled  over  Write  Me  a 
Poem,  Baby  |  February,  1957,  page  53  |, 
you'll  be  delighted  to  know  that  H. 
Allen  Smith  has  done  it  again.  His 
second  collection  of  the  writings  of 
moppets  is  Don't  Get  Perconel  With 
a  Chicken  (Little,  Brown,  $2.95).  This 
title  immortalizes  the  essay  of  a  second- 
grader  who  did  get  perconel  with  a 
chicken — in  fact,  she  affectionately 
named  it  Gene  Autry.  And  when  her 
"gran  father"  killed  Gene  for  dinner, 
she  wrote  mournfully,  "it  was  like 
eating  my  own  rellatives." 

There  is  much  more.  Parents,  teach- 
ers, friends,  and  citizens — nobody  is 
spared  from  the  frank  comments  of  the 
innocents.  Here's  a  sample:  "Adults 
dont  do  anything.  Adults  just  sit  and 
talk  and  dont  do  a  thing.  Theres  not 
anything  duller  in  this  world  than 
adultry." 

Modern  literature  frequently  skirts 
around      ancient      but      unrecognized 


sources  of  research  and  books,  in  con- 
sequence, repeat  the  same  old  historical 
errors  until  the  personalities  of  the 
past  become  pale  shadows  of  what  they 
really  were.  Not  so  Ivar  Lissner's  The 
Caesars  (Putnam's,  $5.95),  a  pene- 
trating study  of  the  rulers  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  "a  glittering  and  degenerate 
world  wrapped  in  deceptive  glamour." 
Lissner  has  drawn  upon  rumors  as 
well  as  the  reports  of  ancient  Roman 
historians  to  paint  the  picture  of  the 
Caesars  as,  perhaps,  they  really  were. 
His  information  about  Julius  Caesar's 
"dark  and  lively  eyes"  and  Nero's  in- 
ability to  pronounce  a  death  sentence 
without  "sighing  and  shedding  tears" 
are  typical  details  that  could  come  only 
from  people  who  lived  alongside  them 
and  their  contemporaries. 

As  I  leafed  through  The  Fossil  Book 
(Doubleday,  $12.50),  I  couldn't  help 
but  dream  a  little  about  those  ages 
long  ago  when  30-ton  dinosaurs  were 
wallowing  in  swamps  where  Texas 
now  basks  and  rabbit-sized  ancestors 
of  horses  and  camels  were  watching 
volcanoes  erupt  in  the  central  Rockies. 
These  things,  and  many  more,  are 
vividly  described  in  this  seventh  book 
by  the  natural-science  writing  team  of 
Carroll  Lane  Fenton  and  Mildred 
Adams  Fenton.  Theirs  is  the  fossil- 
documented  story  of  life  on  earth  for 
some  2  billion  years. 

Especially  valuable  to  the  established 
fossil-collecting  hobbyist,  this  profusely 
illustrated  volume  also  has  helpful  ad- 
vice for  beginners. 

It  isn't  often  that  a  bright  new 
cartoonist  makes  the  big-time  grade. 
Jules  Feiffer  hit  the  road  to  fame  and 
fortune  last  year  with  his  offbeat  Sic\, 
Sie{,  Sicr\  (McGraw-Hill,  $1.50),  which 
gave  Barnabas  many  a  guffaw  back  in 
August.  Now  he's  come  out  with  his 
second  volume,  Passionella  and  Other 
Stories  (McGraw-Hill,  $1.75).  And 
once  again  his  incisive  thrusts,  aimed 
at  some  of  the  pretensions  of  our  tran- 
quilizer civilization,  hit  with  the  slash 
of  a  rapier. 

Passionella  is  this  30-year-old  car- 
toonist's 1959  version  of  Cinderella — 
complete  with  her  "friendly  neighbor- 
hood godmother"  who,  fittingly 
enough,  contacts  her  subject  only 
through  a  TV  screen.  Then  there's 
Munro,  drafted  by  error  into  the  Army 
at  the  tender  age  of  four — but  unable 
to  convince  anyone  the  armed  services 
could  have  made  a  mistake.  And  there 
are  a  couple  of  other  products  of  our 
push-button  age  whose  reflections  are 
caught  in  Feiffer's  mirror  of  our  time. 

If  you  can  smile  at  some  of  the 
foibles  of  these  troubled  years,  this  is 
for  you.  But  if  you  feel  there's  nothing 
wrong  with  the  way  things  are,  avoid 
Passionella  as  you  would  the  black 
plague.  — Barnabas 
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ONE  OF  the  by-products  of  my 
recent  missionary  tour  through  Africa 
was  an  increased  appreciation  of  the 
world-wide  coverage  of  Together.  I 
saw  the  magazine  in  the  homes  of 
missionaries  far  off  the  beaten  track. 
One  of  the  great  surprises  was  when 
a  native  pastor  of  a  small  village  in 
the  southern  Belgian  Congo  thanked 
me  for  my  comments  on  modern 
American  fiction.  He  said  it  was  his 
only  opportunity  to  hear  anything 
about  our  novels.  If  it  were  not  that 
some  might  think  I  was  praising  this 
feature,  I  would  say  that  Together 
is  doing  a  wonderful  job,  not  only  for 
the  American  church  but  for  Meth- 
odists around  the  world. 

THE   CROWN    AND   THE   CROSS,    by 

Frank  G.  Slaughter  (World,  $4.95). 

The  Bible  has  been  the  source  book 
for  any  number  of  commentaries  be- 
cause we  can  never  grow  weary  of 
trying  to  understand  its  insights  and 
comprehending  its  truth.  But  it  is 
a  most  difficult  book  to  rewrite  and 
for  every  partial  success  there  are  100 
failures.  I  say  this  because  Dr. 
Slaughter's  achievement  is  remarkable 
in  that  his  story  of  Christ  is  certainly 
one  of  the  better  jobs.  He  brings  in 
few  characters  not  already  known  to 
readers  of  the  New  Testament  and  he 
follows  the  main  events  without  trying 
any  new  or  novel  interpretations.  He 
tells  the  story  with  reverence  and 
good  taste  so  that  at  the  conclusion 
one  is  neither  shocked  nor  surprised. 
I  should  think  that  The  Crown  and 
The  Cross  would  be  the  best  possible 
introduction  to  our  greatest  story.  The 
author  has  put  all  English-speaking 
Christians  much  in  his  debt  and  makes 
us  realize  how  great  was  the  achieve- 
ment  of   the   Gospel   writers. 

CRICKET  SMITH,  by  Monte  Linkletter 
(Harper,   $3.95;. 

Cricket  is  a  boy  who  is  fond  of 
girls.  As  he  says,  this  is  his  chief 
difference  from  Huckleberry  Finn.  He 
is  the  nephew  of  a  pastor  and  because 
his   parents   are   dead    he    lives   in    the 
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parsonage.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  and  humorous  pictures  of 
the  parsonage  and  church  in  a  small 
town  that  I  have  read.  Here  are  teen- 
agers with  their  wonderful  honesty  and 
their  terrifying  problems.  In  places  it 
made  me  think  of  The  Catcher  in  the 
Rye  and  I  do  not  know  how  to  give  the 
book  any  higher  compliment.  The  only 
trouble  is  that  sex  does  raise  its  ugly 
head  and  it  does  seem  to  me  that  not 
every  parsonage  boy  has  to  have  quite 
so  much  difficulty  with  the  other  sex. 
However,  parents  could  learn  a  great 
deal  from  this  book,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  that  young  people  tend 
to  get  into  trouble  when  they  are 
forbidden  healthy  and  normal  relation- 
ships. So,  if  you  will  keep  your  eye 
on  this  main  lesson,  you  may  enjoy 
the  book  as  much  as  I  did. 

LADY  L,  by  Romain  Gary  (Simon  & 
Schuster,  $3.50). 

Romain  Gary  is  the  French  consul 
general  in  Los  Angeles  and  I  have 
seen  him  interviewed  several  times 
on  TV.  He  is  a  cultured  Frenchman 
whose  attractive  personality  makes 
friends  for  France.  Besides  other  gifts, 
he  is  a  first-rate  novelist  as  this  book 
clearly  indicates.  He  writes  beautifully 
and  has  the  happy  faculty  of  dealing 
with  the  most  unpleasant  subject 
with  lightness  and  grace.  Lady  L  is 
an  old  lady  of  impeccable  reputation 
whose  family  is  a  part  of  the  solid 
British  nobility  quite  beyond  criticism. 
Yet,  there  is  a  reason  for  her  lack  of 
respect  for  institutions  and  stuffed 
shirts  as  well  as  for  her  wit  and  bril- 
liance. Lady  L,  in  a  word,  is  a  sham, 
as  she  reveals  to  her  friend,  the  poet 
laureate  of  England.  How  she  came 
from  a  French  slum  to  the  peerage 
is  the  plot  of  this  book  and  I  will  not 
spoil  it  for  you  by  going  into  detail. 
If  you  like  what  used  to  be  referred 
to  as  a  sophisticated  drawing-room 
novel,  with  a  good  many  surprises  in 
it,  here  it  is.  The  deft  craftmanship 
of  the  writer  is  what  intrigued  me  the 
most.  I  am  glad  that  Los  Angeles  has 
a  fine  writer  like  Romain  Gary  within 
its    boundaries. 


INDEPENDENCE 
WHEN  OLD 

"Please  accept  sincere  thanks  and 
appreciation  for  your  prompt  sending 
of  Life  Income  check.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
feel  that  this  investment  is 
planned  to  bless  others 
while  giving  us  indepen 
dence  as  we  grow  old." 


Life  Income  Gift  Certificate 

WOMAN'S  DIVISION  OF  CHRISTIAN  SERVICE 

Let  the  coupon  bring  you  full  particu- 
lars of  how  you  can  enjoy  security 
and  independence  as  the  years  advance 
and  eventually  leave  a  legacy  of  bless- 
ing to  world-wide  Missions.  Find  out 
what  you  will  save  in  expense,  anxiety, 
trouble  and  loss  when  you  put  your 
money  in  these  Annuities.  Buy  them 
annually  (available  in  amounts  of  S100 
and  up)  and  thus  accumulate  an  estate 
that  can  never  be  dissipated  and  that 
always  will  pay  you  a  dependable 
income.  You  get 
income  tax  advan- 
tages and  can  leave 
life-income  legacies 
to  loved  ones  or 
dependents  if  you 
wish. 


American  Indian 
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*Yjf/mA  independence  and  security  are  what  I 
I^L&Q'  want  as  the  years  advance.  Please  send 
r  me  full  particulars  of  your  Life  Income 

Contract  guaranteeing  safety  of  principal  and  high 
income  return. 


Name. 


Address . 
City 


.Zone, 


.State. 


Month,  Day  and  Year  of  Birlh_ 


Fill  in.  Clip  and  Mail  to  Treasurer. 


WOMAN'S  DIVISION  OF  CHRISTIAN  SERVICE 


OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MISSIONS  OF  THE  METHODIST  CHURCH 
Dept.  TM79    150  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  11.  N.  Y. 
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Here's  live  entertainment  TV  can't  match! 

Hamsters 

in  trie  Home 


THAT'S  BROWNIE,  a  hamster,  peeking  out  at  the 
left.  A  hamster  makes  an  ideal  pet — fun  to  watch  or 
play  with,  docile  and  affectionate,  needing  little  space 
or  effort  for  proper  care.  Besides  being  neat,  clean,  and 
odorless,  Brownie  rarely  gets  any  illness  worse  than  the 
sniffles — and  that  only  if  she's  left  in  a  draft.  What 
more  could  you  ask? 

Like  other  "golden"  hamsters,  Brownie  is  about  six 
inches  long,  with  a  stubby  tail,  babylike  hands,  and 
bright,  button  eyes.  But  the  most  unusual  thing  about 
these  pets  is  the  way  they  gobble  up  their  food — leafy 
vegetables,  fruit,  seeds,  grain,  and  occasional  table 
scraps.  Instead  of  chewing  and  swallowing  right  away, 
they  stuff  their  pouchlike  cheeks  and  then  deposit  the 


HOBBY  ALLEY:  A  true  story  by  MARJORIE  ANN  CARPER 


Neat  Bargain  —  for  Sale  or  Trade 


"A, 


.RE  YOU  THINKING  of  a  pet  for  your  child?" 
queries  a  psychologist  in  a  recent  magazine,  listing  pros 
and   cons  to  "contemplate." 

Contemplate!  Who  has  time? 

You  don't  think  about  a  pet.  You  just  acquire  one, 
sudden-like,  in  exchange  for  a  genuine  shark's  tooth 
or  a  couple  of  agates;  maybe  even  a  worn-out  catcher's 
mitt,  if  the  animal  is  warm-blooded — a  kitten,  say,  or 
a  white  rat. 

While  you're  still  in  pajamas  and  robe  one  day,  try- 
ing to  make  up  your  mind  whether  it  is  morning,  your 
son  Scoot  comes  slamming  into  the  kitchen. 

"Gee,  Mom,  lookit!"  he  shrieks,  shoving  an  ice-cream 
carton  at  you. 

Fortifying  yourself  with  coffee,  you  peer  into  the 
carton.  "What  is  it?" 

"A  hamster.  An'  all  I  had  to  give  Dennis  was  my  foot- 
ball helmet  an'  ol'  boxin'  gloves." 

"What  d'you  suppose  it  eats?"  you  wonder,  as  Scoot 
rattles,  "An'  Dennis'  Mom  thinks  she's  pregnant — the 
hamster,  1  mean.  So  1  can  sell  'cm  when  they're  weaned. 
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Think  I'll  start  lakin'  a  bunch  of  orders  right  now.  .  .  ." 

He  slams  out  the  door,  immediately  slams  back  in 
again.  "Oh,  Mom!  Here's  the  book  about  hamsters 
Dennis  gave  me  for  Iree.  An'  Mom,  can  I  borrow  on 
next  week's  allowance,  huh?  You  know,  for  a  cage  an' 
food  an'  stuff.  .  .  ." 

The  screen  door  bangs  again,  rattling  the  window- 
pane.  Then  all's  quiet  for  a  moment — until  a  scream 
ricochets  from  the  back  yard. 

"Mom!  Hey,  Mom,  c-mere!  Hurry-e-e-e!"  It's  like  the 
wail  of  a  jet  in  a  power  dive. 

"She  got  out.  Gnawed  the  carton.  Quick,  Mom!  She's 
goin'  up  Peterson's  honeysuckle!" 

Half  sobbing,  Scoot  struggles  across  the  lawn,  drag- 
ging a  ladder,  while  half  a  dozen  diminutive  cowboys 
and  space  men  begin  to  cluster  around  the  base  of  the 
honeysuckle  next  door.  One  yells,  "She's  on  the  roof!" 

The  roof!  Oh,  her  babies! 

Suddenly  you're  running,  kicking  off  floppy  slippers. 
Heedless  of  pajamas  and  flapping  robe,  you  are  halfway 
up  the  ladder  when  Al  Peterson  sticks  his  head  out  an 

Toaethsr/luly  1Q53 


A  taste  of  free- 
dom! Brownie  can 
squeeze  under  her 
cage  door  if  it's 
not    tightly    shut. 


food  in  a  favorite  corner  of  the  cage  for  later  snacks. 

Hamsters  sleep  most  of  the  day,  often  in  a  pile  of 
cedar  chips.  By  evening,  though,  they're  wide  awake, 
eager  to  eat  and  play.  That's  because  wild  hamsters, 
brought  to  the  U.S.  from  Syria  in  1938,  come  out  of 
underground  burrows  for  food  only  at  night.  But  Brownie's 
owners  like  her  backward  schedule;  they're  all  home  in 
the  evening  to  watch  her. 

Summer's  a  good  time  to  see  hamsters  at  your  pet 
store.  But  take  a  couple  of  dollars  with  you.  Chances 
are,  you  won't  be  able  to  resist  these  little  creatures. 


One  of  Brownie's  biggest  joys  is  snooping 
in  a  pocket.  But  she  won't  stay  long! 


open  window.  Al  can't  resist  the  sudden  opportunity. 

"Eloping?"  he  quips. 

You  dare  not  look  down  or  try  to  speak.  Cautiously, 
you  force  your  bare  toes  to  grip  one  rung,  then  the  next. 
Finally  reaching  the  roof,  you  begin  to  creep  delicately 
across  the  shingles. 

"Oh,  it's  you,  Marj!"  Al  hollers.  "Didn't  know  you 
in  that  getup."  He  shuts  the  window,  comes  out  the 
front  door,  and  starts  up  the  ladder. 

"Mabel's  just  getting  up.  Be  out  in  a  minute.  Can  we 
help,  whatever  it  is  you're  doing?" 

The  hamster  seems  to  have  disappeared,  maybe  down 
the  drainpipe  or  under  the  eaves.  Suddenly  you're  close 
to  tears. 

"Oh,  Al!  We  just  can't  chance  a  fall!  You  know  how 
it  is  when  you're  pregnant." 

Over  the  edge  of  the  ladder,  Al  gives  you  an  odd 
look. 

"The  hamster,  Al,  the  hamster.  She  belongs  to  Scoot. 
At  least,  she  did." 

"Well!"  he  exclaims.  "Why  didn't  you  say  so?"  He 
backs  down  the  ladder  and,  aided  by  Scoot  and  the 
iunior  space  men,  begins  poking  around  in  the  shrubs. 
Meanwhile,  with  clammy  hands  and  deep,  prayerful 
breath,  you  begin  to  descend  the  shaky  ladder. 

"Oh,  Mom,"  Scoot  calls,  "the  brush  man's  here!" 


"Hi,"  the  salesman  begins,  cheerfully  outmaneuvering 
the  tangle  of  children.  "Lose  a  kite  or  something?  Ham- 
ster! Madam,  you  did  say  hamster?  Ah,  here's  just 
what  you  need!  Indispensable.  Little  JifTy  Cage  Cleaner. 
Notice  the  long  bristles  and  how  the  collapsible 
handle.  .  ." 

You  mutter  something  profound,  just  before  every- 
thing inside  snaps  and  you  shriek,  "We  haven't  even 
got  a  cage — E-e-e-e/{!"  The  ladder  orbits.  And  you  are 
in  the  shrubs — pajamas,  bathrobe,  and  all. 

Suddenly,  everyone  is  trying  to  help  you  get  up — 
and  trying  to  help  you  lie  down.  Mabel  is  handing  you 
a  hot  drink  and  a  cold  washcloth.  Al  is  wanting  to 
phone  the  doctor.  The  brush  man,  on  cue,  is  exiting. 

All  at  once  you  realize  that  Scoot  is  beside  you,  the 
hamster  cradled  in  his  hands. 

"For  Pete's  sake,"  he  says.  "Pipe  down,  will  ya? 
You're  all  scarin'  the  poor  little  thing  to  death." 

"You  found  her?" 

"Yeah,"  he  grins.  "She  came  down  the  rose  arbor. 
Ain't  it  neat  the  way  she  can  climb?" 

Somehow,  you  manage  a  smile.  "Yes,  Scoot,  dear.  Real 
neat." 

So  I  ask,  "Contemplating  a  pet  for  your  child?  How 
about  a  nice  litter  of  hamsters?  In  exchange  for  a  gold- 
fish, maybe  ...  or  what  have  you3" 
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Interested  in  swapping  hobby  notes? 

Just  write  any  of  these  Methodists 
directly — or  tell  us  your  hobby  and 

we'll  list  it  in  three  or  lour  months. 


BOOKS:  Mrs.  Raymond  Gallahcr,  Decatur,  Tcnn. 
(garden-club    yearbooks). 

BUTTONS:  Mrs.  Georgia  Porker,  Montgomery,  Vt. 

CALENDARS:  Mrs.  Margery  Baker,  259  N.  West 
Ave.,   Kankakee,    III.    (wallet   size). 

CHESS  BY  MAIL:  Wayne  Roney,  Jr.,  1010 
Burlington  Ave.,  Billings,  Mont.;  Kenneth  A.  Roth, 
10641  S.  Hale,  Chicago  43,  III.  (wants  to  set  up 
a  chess-by-mail  tournament  among  Together 
readers  by  Aug.   1). 

CHURCH  BULLETINS:  Mrs.  Willis  E.  Green, 
515  S.  Jefferson  St.,  Montpelier,  Ind.;  Charles 
E.  Shaver,  972  Broadway,  Watervliet,  N.Y.;  Linda 
Williams,  R.  1,  Box  5,  Johnstown,  Colo.;  Mrs.  C. 
Vance  Hickerson,  2514  Nolensville  Rd.,  Nashville 
11,  Tenn. 

CHURCH  NEWSPAPERS:  Charles  E.  Shaver,  972 
Broadway,    Watervliet,    N.Y. 

EARRINCS:  Mrs.  Clifford  Moore,  151  E.  Cleve- 
land  Ave.,    Newark,    Del. 

FOSSILS:  James  P.  McCollom,  R.  2,  Dodge  City, 
Kans.   (shark's    teeth) 

CENEALOCY:  Mrs.  Boyd  0.  Pyles,  Piedmont, 
Mo.  (Martin,  Hodges,  Castleberry,  Taylor,  Morris, 
Pyles,  O'Dell,  Guest);  Richard  K.  Stearman,  Mora, 
Mo.  (Stearman,  Kerr,  Mardis,  Lawson,  Raffety); 
Doris  K.  Scott,  611  4th  St.,  Friend,  Nebr.  (Kauff- 
man,  Tinkham,  Soss,  Fry);  Rev.  Donald  Karl  Dale, 
Box   403,    Bath,    N.Y.    (Dale). 

Margaret  Jacobson,  1623  S.  2nd  Ave.,  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  Dak.  (Evans,  Rogers,  Coc,  Strong); 
Geneva  M.  Reeves,  17707  SE  River  Rd.,  Portland 
22,  Oreg.  dull,  Reeves,  Hodgdon,  Zimmerman, 
Hess,  Gray);  Mrs.  A.  W.  Francis,  R.  2,  Stewartville, 
Minn.  (Lang,  McClellan,  Nobles,  Francis,  Greig, 
Dixon). 

CUNS:  David  Van  Ornum,  51  Sterling  St., 
Gouverneur,  N.Y.  (antique,  especially  Civil  War). 
Rev.  E.  T.  DeSelms,  The  Methodist  Church, 
Mosinee,  Wis.;  Rev  Charles  H.  Hawn,  Oakville, 
Iowa     (especially    pistols). 

HANDKERCHIEFS:  Mrs.  Rose  Ethcridgc,  901  Den- 
son  Ave.,  Madison,  Tcnn.;  Mrs.  S.  Harold  Jenkins, 
4509   Woodhill    Rd.,    Hopkins,    Minn. 

HORTICULTURE:  Mrs.  F.  E.  Stevens,  475  Henry 
St.,    Roscllc   Pork,    N.J.    (African-violet    leaves). 

INSECTS:  Donald  Kccsling,  Chase,  Kans.  (especial- 
ly  beetles). 

KEY  CHAINS:  Naomi  Bennett,  R.  1,  Morklcvillc, 
Ind. 

MARINE  LIFE:  Elinor  Cundiff,  405  S.  6th  St., 
Goshen,    Ind.    (fish    and   frogs). 

MINIATURES:  Mrs.  Mary  Hunter,  Lock  Box  18, 
Beaver,  Ohio  (elephants);  Mrs.  Ethel  Zabenko,  88 
Madison  Dr.,  College  Park,  Newark,  Del.  (ele- 
phants); Mrs.  S.  Harold  Jenkins,  4509  Woodhill 
Rd.,    Hopkins,    Minn.    (cats). 

NAPKINS:  Mrs.  William  H.  Rose,  120  Mt.  Ida 
Ave.,  Lancaster,  Ohio;  Holly  Joan  Corson,  203 
Evergreen   Ave.,  Woodlynne  6,   N.J.    (paper). 


PENCILS:       Bob 

Lincoln  4,  Nebr. 


Thacker,       5804       Huntington, 


PETS:  Charles  O.  Robert,  49  S.  College  St., 
Carlisle,    Pa.    (pigeons). 

PICTURES:  Jeanne  and  Carole  Ivey,  Box  374, 
Lexington,  S.C.  (of  cats);  Mrs.  S.  Harold  Jenkins, 
4509  Woodhill  Rd.,  Hopkins,  Minn,  (of  cats). 

PITCHERS:  Peggy  Jean  Corson,  203  Evergreen 
Ave.,  Woodlynne   6,   N.J. 


PLACE  MATS:  Holly  Joan  Corson,  203  Evergreen 
Ave.,  Woodlynne  6,  N.J.  (paper);  Mrs.  S.  Harold 
Jenkins,  4509  Woodhill  Rd.,  Hopkins,  Minn,  (paper, 
pictorial). 

PLATES:  Mrs.  Melvin  Weaver,  133  E.  Delaware 
Ave.,  Newark,  Del.  (state);  Mrs.  Cadet  York, 
1310   G   St.,   Cozad,    Nebr. 

POETRY:  Mrs.  William  D.  Ford,  2324  Rochester 
Rd.,  Pittsburgh  37,  Pa.;  Mary  V.  White,  R.  3, 
Box  162,  Henderson,  N.C.;  Mrs.  Orrin  Albin, 
R.  2,   Box   42,  Tuscola,    III. 

POST  CARDS:  Mrs.  William  H.  Rose,  120  Mt. 
Ida  Ave.,  Lancaster,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Gilbert  Kelley, 
RD  1,  New  Cumberland,  W.Va.;  Mrs.  William 
D.  Ford,  2324  Rochester  Rd.,  Pittsburgh  37,  Pa.; 
Mary  Davis,  R.  3,  Jackson,  Tenn.;  Mrs.  Leon 
Holden,  Fojax  Apt.  3,  Mitchell,  Ind.  (of  churches); 
Bob    Thacker,    5804    Huntington,    Lincoln,    Nebr. 

Mrs.  Lyda  E.  Potter,  R.  1,  Box  335,  Ridgefield, 
Wash,  (of  churches);  Paul  W.  Marvin,  Jr.,  238 
F  Ave.,  Coronado  18,  Calif.;  Mrs.  C.  Vance 
Hickerson,  2514  Nolensville  Rd.,  Nashville  11, 
Tenn.;  Mrs.  Edna  Wagner,  3266  Casitas  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles  39,  Colif.  (of  churches);  Mrs.  Hazel  C. 
Hoy,     1211    Silver    Ave.    SE,    Albuquerque,    N.Mex. 

POSTMARKS:  Mrs.  William  H.  Rose,  120  Mt. 
Ida  Ave.,  Lancaster,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Clara  Skott,  1817 
Bristol  St.,  Middleton,  Wis.  (especially  centennial 
slogans);  Clyde  E.  Hill,  Box  212,  Greentown, 
Ohio;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Asbury,  616  Benton  PI.,  West- 
field,  N.J.;  Mrs.  C.  Vance  Hickerson,  2514  Nolens- 
ville Rd,  Nashville  11,  Tenn. 

ROCKS  b  MINERALS:  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Olson, 
Beresford,    S  Dak.    (also   gems,    fossils). 

SALT  &  PEPPERS:  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Hetrick,  Sr., 
17   Franklin   St.,    Dansville,    N.Y. 

SCOUTINC:  Earle  Bowden,  2229  Parkwood  Blvd., 
Mentor,  Ohio  (wants  to  swap  ideas  with  other 
Scoutmasters). 

SCRAPBOOKS:   Mrs.   Duane  Miller,   Ensign,   Kans. 

SPOONS:  Mrs.  William  H.  Rose,  120  Mt.  Ida  Ave., 
Lancaster,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Cadet  York,  1310  G  St., 
Cozad,   Nebr. 


STAMPS:  Edmund  Nelson,  R.  5,  Columbus,  Ind 
(for  missions);  Robert  G.  Dasse,  20  Franklin  St., 
Meriden,  Conn.;  George  Gregory,  Jr.,  6  Oak  Ave., 
Madison,  N.J.;  Mrs.  Edna  Wagner,  3266  Casitas 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles  39,  Calif.;  Paul  M.  Reece,  413 
N.  Lincoln  St.,  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa;  Mrs.  S. 
Harold  Jenkins,  4509  Woodhill  Rd.,  Hopkins, 
Minn.;  Mrs.  Lillian  Edson,  4515  Cherokee  Dr. 
Brookfield,   Wis. 

TATTINC:  Ida  Hobble,  The  Methodist  Church, 
Dodge  City,  Kans. 

TEAPOTS:  Mrs.  Cadet  York,  1310  G  St.,  Cozad, 
Nebr. 

PEN  PALS  (open  to  age  18):  Virginia  Canter 
(16),  Box  33,  Flora,  Oreg.;  Marilyn  Mickelson  (11), 
4606  2nd  Ave.  NW,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Penny  Wilcox 
(16),  561  La  Purissima  Way,  Sacramento  19, 
Calif.;  Judy  Grant  (15),  1617  Division,  Apt.  12, 
Tacoma  6,  Wash.;  Peggy  Baker  (15),  R.  3,  Box 
106,  Franklin,   Pa. 

Sona  Campbell  (16),  R.  3,  Franklin,  *Pa.;  Beverly 
Adams  (11),  4436  Tyler  St.,  Sioux  City  6,  Iowa; 
Nancy  Wolf  (16),  Box  27,  Foosland,  III.;  Sheila 
Cooper  (12),  c/o  Hewlett  Cooper,  R.  4,  Murray, 
Ky.;  Sherry  Thomas  (15),  1105  Halcyon  Ave., 
Nashville  4,  Tenn.;  Carol  Dowler  (13),  276  Elm 
St.,  Marion,  Ohio;  John  W.  Sublett  (14),  2430 
W.    2nd    St.   Terrace,   Sedalia,   Mo. 

Bobby  Danser  (9),  2001  Burlington,  Delanco, 
N.J.;  Joyce  Mason  (11),  2532  E.  28th  St.,  Granite 
City,  III.;  Virginia  Andreas  (17),  709  E.  15th 
St.,  Sterling,  III.;  Carolyn  Casto  (17),  211  Elm 
St.,  Charleston  2,  W.  Va.;  Janna  Beth  Vaughn 
(13),  Box  453,  Steamboat  Springs,  Colo.;  Roxie 
Huebscher  (12),  Abrams,  Wis.;  Diane  Hardesty 
(10),   3841    S.   Cherokee,   Englewood,  Colo. 

Betty  Campbell  (17),  R.  1,  Box  223,  Fairburn, 
Ga.;  Marilyn  Depue  (17),  31  D'Arcy  Ave.,  Tren- 
ton 9,  N.J.;  Rebecca  Putnam  (9),  Fruit  Valley, 
Oswego,  N.Y.;  Dawn  Campbell  (14),  Box  192, 
Awendaw,  S.C;  Linda  Egger  (11),  546  8th  St., 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.;  Joanne  Hoyes  (14),  303  9th 
St.  NW,  Fort  Payne,  Ala.;  Margie  Reeves  (13), 
667  Rockaway  St.,  Staten  Island  7,  N.Y.;  Mary 
Lou    Fenske    (13),    R.    2,    Kalispell,    Mont. 

Scott  Hunter  (10),  Box  92,  South  Bethlehem, 
N.Y.;  Ann  Teeter  (18),  659  Northern  Parkway, 
Uniondale,  N.Y.;  Susan  Bohlen  (13),  RR  2, 
Moweaqua,    III. 


"For  a  change,  let's  get  one  of  you  just  standing  on  the  ground." 
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means  dime. 


To  fight  it,  as  MYFers  learn  here,  police   use  latest   communication    techniques. 


Out  in  Los  Angeles 


MYFers  See  Skid  Row 


OKID  ROW— the  end  of  the  line  for 
thousands  of  alcoholics.  A  dead-end 
street  of  human  misery  and  waste,  an 
alley  of  broken  dreams.  Every  major 
city  has  its  own  Skid  Row,  a  dreary 
stretch  of  cheap  saloons  and  cheaper 
hotels — and  the  broken,  burned-out 
men  to  whom  life  has  become  a  mean- 
ingless nightmare. 

But  Skid  Row  has  another  face,  too. 
There,  in  tireless  and  selfless  effort, 
labor  its  welfare  workers,  its  policemen, 
and  its  mission  staffs  who  offer  soap, 
soup,  and  salvation  in  generous  por- 
tions. Their  fight  admittedly  is  a 
steep,  uphill  grind — but  they  don't  quit. 

Into  just  such  a  Los  Angeles  area 
recently  went  30  MYFers  accompanied 
by  a  few  adults.  Their  aim  was  to  learn 
about  alcoholism  at  its  worst. 

This  Skid  Row  close-up  was  ar- 
ranged by  the  Youth  School  of  Alcohol 
Studies  and  Christian  Action,  con- 
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ducted  by  the  Southern  California- 
Arizona  Conference.  The  see-for-your- 
self  tour  highlighted  a  week-long  school 
in  First  Methodist  Church,  Hollywood, 
where  students  and  faculty  lived  and 
ate. 

Their  guides  skipped  nothing.  The 
teen-agers  got  a  solid  introduction  to 
the  sights,  sounds,  and  smells  of  "the 
street  of  missing  men."  They  saw  the 
human  wreckage  staggering  along  side- 
walks and  slumping  in  doorways;  they 
heard  the  drunken  threats  against 
"snoopers";  they  smelled  the  odor  of 
decay.  They  looked  in  the  tawdry  beer 
parlors,  the  dirty  rooming  houses,  the 
half-lighted  restaurants.  Once,  too,  they 
saw  a  broom-wieldin<i  clerk  dart  out  of 


Beyond  these  street  signs, 

S/{/d  Row.  Here  the  teen-agers 

began  their  tour. 
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Rescue   Mission,    in    heart   of   district,   lines   its    walls    with 
Bible  verses  to  set  tone  of  its  wor/^  with   down-and-outers. 


Students,  with  pens  and  notebooks  ready,  get  literature  describing  their  next  stop. 
Time  to  relax:  Tour  is  ending.  Now  visitors  begin  discussions  of  what  they  saw. 


a  pawnshop,  trying  to  scare  of?  a  To- 
gether photographer. 

At  the  Royal  Palms,  once  a  plush 
hotel  but  now  an  alcoholic-rehabilita- 
tion center,  the  MYFers  sat  in  on  a 
panel  discussion  of  alcoholism.  On  the 
panel  were  two  members  of  Alcoholics 
Anonymous,  one  guest  from  Al-Anon 
(spouses  of  AAs),  and  one  from  Al- 
Ateens  (a  new  group  for  teen-age 
children  of  an  alcoholic  parent). 
Moderator  was  Dr.  Howard  Clinebell, 
author  of  Understanding  and  Counsel- 
ing the  Alcoholic  (Abingdon,  $3.75). 

Next  stop:  the  Union  Rescue  Mission. 
Here,  where  swinging  doors  lead  not 
to  a  gin  mill  but  to  a  haven  of 
help  for  homeless  men,  the  visitors  saw 
dedicated  workers  ministering  to  the 
down-and-outers'  needs,  both  physical 
and  spiritual.  Setting  the  tone  were 
Bible  verses  on  the  walls.  Nearby,  too, 
they  toured  another  helping  hand — the 
U'n'I  Foundation,  where  assistance  for 
those  broken  by  life's  burdens  is  the 
order  of  the  day. 

In  these  contacts,  the  youthful  stu- 
dents talked  with  alcoholics  and  re- 
formed alcoholics.  They  learned  first- 
hand how  the  law  deals  with  drunks 
and  how  society  attempts  to  meet  the 
problems  they  cause.  But  the  teen-agers 
did  more:  they  buttressed  their  explora- 
tions with  workshop  sessions  where 
experts  explained  the  modern  theories 
guiding  the  fight  to  conquer  alcoholism. 

Typically,  the  opening  day's  get- 
acquainted  fete  was  a  "Party  With 
Punch,"  aimed  at  proving  to  the  young 
people  that  it's  possible  "to  have  a 
darn  good  time  without  alcoholic 
beverages."  In  similar  vein,  the  "why" 
of  drinking  was  dissected  for  these 
youths  by  Dr.  Kenneth  Carlson,  pastor 
of  the  First  Methodist  Church  in  Santa 
Monica,  while  other  lecturers  explained 
the  Christian's  attitude  toward  drink- 
ing, its  effects  on  the  body,  and  how  to 
resist  pressures  to  drink.  Examined,  too, 
was  the  problem  of  what  MYFers  can 
do  about  such  local  liquor-law  violations 
as  sales  to  minors. 

What  did  it  all  add  up  to?  A  vivid 
glimpse  of  the  sordidness  behind  the 
glamorous  tinsel  of  the  cocktail  glass, 
an  unforgettable  insight  into  human 
suffering — and  into  the  hearts  of  those 
who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  helping 
the  victims  of  a  social  tragedy. 

An  age-old  drama: 

the  law  steps  in  to  curb — 

and  help — a  Skid  Row  wanderer. 

The  curious  onlookers 

are  MYFers. 
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Just  for 


By   Helen   Barrett   Sanders 


▼  ▼ADDLES  was  a  little  yellow  duck  who  lived 
in  a  barnyard.  Like  any  proper  duck,  he  wobbled 
and  hobbled  about  with  every  step  of  his  duck 
feet.  But  Waddles  was  very  sad.  He  didn't  want 
to  walk  like  a  proper  duck.  He  didn't  even  want 
to  walk  like  a  duck  at  all.  He  wanted  to  be  as 
graceful  as  the  other  barnyard  animals — but  he 
just  plain  waddled! 

One  day  Waddles  walked  sadly  about  the  barn- 
yard, his  head  drooping  on  his  chest  and  his  little 
stubby  tail  pointing  straight  at  the  ground.  When 
he  reached  the  gate  he  saw  the  brightly  feathered 
rooster  strutting  along  the  fence. 

"Hello,"  said  the  rooster  as  he  strutted  proudly 
up  to  Waddles.  "Why  don't  you  learn  to  strut  as 
I  do?  It's  really  easy.  Just  puff  out  your  chest 
and  hold  your  head  high  and  strut  like  this,"  he 
said,  showing  Waddles  his  very  best  strut. 

"I'll  try,"  said  Waddles  eagerly,  thinking  what 
fun  it  would  be  to  strut  like  Mr.  Rooster.  And  off 
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he  went  behind  the  barn  where  none  of  the  other 
animals  could  see  him.  He  hopped  on  some  boxes 
to  reach  the  top  of  the  fence.  Then  he  puffed  out 
his  chest  and  with  one  proud  strut — klunk!  Down 
he  fell,  right  on  the  top  of  his  little  yellow  head! 

"I  guess  strutting  is  just  for  roosters,"  thought 
Waddles  as  he  picked  himself  up  and  fluffed  up 
his  feathers.  Then  he  waddled  back  to  the  barn- 
yard feeling  very  forlorn,  his  stubby  tail  once 
more  pointing  straight  at  the  ground. 

Along  the  way  Waddles  met  the  gray  mother 
cat,  followed  by  her  five  kittens.  With  her  head 
high  and  tail  waving,  she  tiptoed  up  to  Waddles. 
"Why  don't  you  learn  to  tiptoe  as  I  do?"  she 
purred.  "My  kittens  are  very  little,  but  already 
they  have  learned  to  do  it.  It's  easy.  Put  your  toes 
one  in  front  of  the  other  and  wave  your  tail." 

"I'll  try,"  said  Waddles  hopefully,  and  off  he 
went  behind  the  barn  to  practice.  He  put  one  toe 
in  front  of  the  other,  gave  his  tail  a  waggle,  and 
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fell  down  with  a  smack,  right  on  the  end  of  his 
waggly  tail! 

"I  guess  tiptoeing  is  just  for  cats,"  thought 
Waddles  as  he  got  to  his  feet  and  waddled  sadly 
back  to  the  barnyard  again. 

As  he  reached  the  pasture  the  big  white  horse 
galloped  gracefully  up  to  Waddles.  "Why  don't 
you  learn  to  gallop  as  I  do?"  he  asked.  "It's 
really  very  easy.  I'm  sure  you  could  do  it.  Just 
watch  me."  The  horse  kicked  up  his  heels  and  his 
legs  spun  into  a  mighty  gallop  as  he  fairly  flew 
over  the  fields  and  back  to  the  fence. 

"I'll  try,"  said  Waddles,  going  back  behind 
the  barn  once  more  to  try  galloping.  "What  fun 
it  would  be,"  he  thought,  "if  I  could  gallop  over 
the  fields  like  Mr.  Horse."  He  leaped  into  the  air 
with  a  mighty  gallop,  his  legs  spinning  under  him, 
and  kerplunk!  Down  he  fell  on  his  broad  little 
bill! 

"I  guess  galloping  is  just  for  horses,"  thought 
Waddles  sadly  as  he  waddled  back  to  the  barn- 
yard. And  feeling  very  lumped  and  bumped,  he 
crawled  into  his  nest  early  for  a  good  night's  rest. 

The  next  morning  v/hen  the  barnyard  animals 
woke  up,  it  was  such  a  nice  day  they  decided  to 
take  a  walk  in  the  country.  They  walked  until  they 
came  to  a  gnarled  old  oak  tree  beside  a  pond. 
Then  they  paused  to  rest  on  the  cool  green  grass 
beneath  the  tree.  While  the  other  animals  were 
resting,  Waddles  decided  to  take  a  swim  in  the 
pond.  He  waddled  down  the  bank  into  the  water 
and  began  to  swim  in  smooth,  graceful  circles 
around  and  around  the  pond. 

All  the  other  animals  watched  him  and  thought 
to  themselves,  "If  that  clumsy,  waddly  duck  can 
swim  so  gracefully,  I'm  sure  I  can  swim  even 
better!"  So  the  horse,  the  rooster,  and  the  cat  and 
her  five  kittens  pranced  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
pond  and  in  they  jumped.  But  what  a  surprise — 
instead  of  swimming  gracefully,  they  could  hardly 
swim  at  all!  Such  a  sputtering,  such  a  splashing, 
such  a  splishy,  sploshy  dashing  there  was  in  that 
pond!  Finally  the  rooster  managed  to  scramble 
back  to  shore  with  his  tail  feathers  drooping.  Out 
of  the  water  crawled  the  gray  mother  cat  and  her 
kittens  with  heavy,  wet  fur  and  dripping  whiskers, 
and  the  big  white  horse  leaped  out  of  the  pond 
spattered  with  mud  from  his  mane  to  his  tail. 

What  a  sight  they  were!  They  stood  on  the  shore 
feeling  foolish  and  awkward  as  they  watched  the 
little  yellow  duck  swimming  easily  over  the  water. 

And  truly  Waddles  was  having  a  wonderful  time 
as  he  swam  about  the  pond.  "I  guess  swimming 
is  just  for  ducks,"  thought  Waddles.  "Some  ani- 
mals can  strut  and  some  can  walk  on  their  tiptoes 
and  some  can  gallop.  Everyone  seems  to  do  some- 
thing especially  well." 

Then  Waddles  dipped  his  head  under  the  water, 
and  he  was  so  happy  that  his  little  stubby  tail 
pointed  straight  up  at  the  sky! 
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MORNING  WALK 


When  I  go  out  to  take  a  walk 

I  see  so  many  things: 

I  see  the  sunlight  shining  through 

A  butterfly's  bright  ivings, 

I  try  to  whistle  like  the  bird 

That  dips  and  flies  and  sings. 

When  I  go  out  to  take  a  walk 

I  watch  the  clouds  ride  by. 

They  look  like  old-time  sailing  ships 

Against  the  clear  blue  sky. 

I  like  to  notice  hoiv  each  tree 

Has  climbed  so  very  high. 

It  must  be  God  thinks  much  of  me 

To  make  such  things  for  me  to  see. 

— GRACE  NOLL  CROWELL 

From  My  Book  of  Prayer  and  Praise, 
©  7955,  Augsburg  Publishing  House. 


CLOUDLAND 

Mother's  busy  cooking, 

Sister  sews  nearby; 
I  am  busy  watching 

Fleecy  clouds  roll  by. 

Castle  walls  and  cities, 

Animals  and  men 
Come  and  go  in   Cloudland's 

Wooded  hill  and  glen. 

Folks  think  I  am  idle; 

I  can't  imagine  why. 
I  am  busy  watching 

Fleecy  clouds  roll  by. 

— HATTIE  BLANCH   KIMBALL 
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the  world  parish 


SUMMER  CAMPS  EXPECT  RECORD  ATTENDANCE 


Methodist  camps  look  for  a  new 
attendance  record  this  summer.  One 
giant  boom  is  due  in  the  Southern 
California-Arizona  Conference,  where 
camp  leaders  hope  to  enroll  many  more 
children  and  youths  because  of  an 
intensive  program  to  recruit  and  train 
counselors. 

For  three  years,  all  Conference  fifth- 
graders  were  barred  from  camp  because 
of  a  lack  of  trained  counselors.  Other 
age  groups  also  needed  leaders.  Camp 
officials  asked  each  church  to  choose  a 
person  to  locate  potential  counselors. 
Then,  69  experienced  camp  workers, 
traveling  in  teams,  met  with  prospects 
to  select  and  train  them  as  counselors. 

New  programs  also  are  developing 
elsewhere.  Among  them: 

•  Oregon  Conference  has  insti- 
gated trail  camping;  older  youths  hike 
in  mountain  wilderness  for  a  week, 
carrying  food  and  gear  on  their  backs. 

•  Holston  Conference,  in  Tennes- 
see and  part  of  Virginia,  owns  a  camp- 
equipped  trailer  available  to  church 
groups  for  travel  camps. 

•  Pacific  Northwest  Conference 
owns  a  former  dude  ranch  near  Ellens- 
burg,  Wash.,  for  camping. 

•  Nebraska  Conference  youths,  by 
planting  500  trees,  have  turned  Camp 
Fontanelle   into  a   woodland. 

Methodists    in    the    two    new    states 


are  camping  in  at  least  six  sites.  In 
Alaska,  they  use  Eagle  River  Camp 
near  Juneau,  which  has  winter  as  well 
as  summer  activities,  and  Cleo  Lake 
Camp  near  Anchorage,  which  includes 
the  shoreline  of  a  wilderness  lake.  In 
Hawaii,  the  original  Camp  Kailani, 
near  Honolulu,  is  supplemented  with 
sites  on  three  other  islands.  [For  pic- 
tures of  Camp  Kailani,  see  our  August 
color  pictorial,  Beachhead  in  Hawaii.] 
The  large  Methodist  assembly 
grounds  also  are  having  a  banner 
season.  Lakeside  on  Lake  Erie,  near 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  will  close  the  summer 
by  launching  a  fund  drive.  Methodist 
Camp  Ground,  Des  Plaines,  111.,  is  cele- 
brating its  centennial  in  July  with  an 
historical  pageant,  old-time  socials,  and 
costume  events.  And  the  Ocean  Grove 
(N.J.)  Camp  Meeting  Association  is 
marking  its  90th  anniversary  with 
summer-long  festivities.  [See  Method- 
ism by-the-sea,  page  76.] 

Geneva  Honors  John  Calvin 

The  son  ct  lumierc  (sound  and  light) 
technique  used  in  the  showing  of 
French  chateaux  and  churches  to 
tourists  is  being  employed  this  summer 
in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  to  mark  the 
450th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Prot- 
estant   reformer    John    Calvin.    Several 


Geneva's  Reformation  Monument,  325  feet  long,  includes  Burgundian-quartz  statues: 
(from  left)   Guillaumc  Farel,  John   Calvin,   Theodore  de  Beze,  and  John   Knox. 


nights  a  week,  floodlights  play  on  the 
city's  huge  Reformation  Monument, 
which  includes  statues  of  Calvin  and 
other  reformers,  while  a  voice  over  a 
loud-speaker  relates  incidents  in  Prot- 
estant history. 

Also  included  in  the  celebration  are 
the  premiere  of  a  film  on  Calvin's  life; 
trips  through  the  newly  restored  hall 
where  reformer  John  Knox  preached; 
a  reception  at  the  Chateau  du  Crest, 
where  the  Huguenot  poet  Agrippa 
d'Aubigne  lived,  and  picnics  and  a 
traveling  fair  for  children. 

Although  born  in  France,  Calvin 
spent  most  of  his  adult  life  in  Geneva 
and  is  credited  with  making  that  city 
the  hub  of  Protestantism  in  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries.  Today,  World 
Council  of  Churches  headquarters  are 
there. 

Calvin  was  a  leader  among  reformers 
who  helped  give  Protestantism  its  many 
roots.  In  Germany,  the  spark  that  has 
become  Lutheranism  was  struck  by 
Martin  Luther.  In  Scotland,  John  Knox 
fought  to  give  rise  to  Presbyterianism. 

And  in  England,  John  Wesley  sub- 
sequently started  Methodism  within 
the  Church  of  England,  itself  a  product 
of  the  Reformation. 

Methodist  Writers  to  Meet 

A  Methodist  writers'  conference  will 
be  held  July  14-16  at  Lake  Junaluska, 
N.C.,  sponsored  by  the  Southeastern 
Jurisdictional  Council  in  co-operation 
with  Together  and  several  Methodist 
agencies. 

Both  beginning  and  professional 
writers  are  expected  to  attend.  H.  B. 
Teeter,  associate  editor  of  Together, 
will  lead  a  workshop  on  "Feature  Writ- 
ing for  Church  Publications."  Other 
topics  will  include  editing  small  maga- 
zines and  church  bulletins,  script  writ- 
ing for  radio  and  TV,  and  writing 
news  stories. 


Chaplains  Ask  Churches'  Help 

Methodist  military  chaplains,  meet- 
ing in  Washington,  D.C.,  have  spelled 
out  three  ways  churches  can  help 
servicemen: 

•  Provide    preinduction    counseling. 

•  Write  letters  to  servicemen  regu- 
larly. 

•  Work  with  chaplains  at  nearby 
bases. 

There  are  350,067  Methodists  in 
service,  the  group  reported,  including 
491    chaplains. 


Jurisdiction  Gains  253,000 

The  eight-state  South  Central  Juris- 
diction has  gained  253,000  members  in 
10  years.  Dr.  Paul  Womeldorf,  execu- 
tive secretary,  reports  church-school 
members  increased  300,420,  and  giving 
is  up  more  than  $52  million. 
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Methodist  bishops  call  on  President  Eisenhower  during  semi-       Vice-President  Nixon  congratulates  Bishop  Marvin  A.Franklin 

annual  meeting  in  Washington,  D.C.  Host  bishops  G.  Bromley        (right),  Jackson,  Miss.,  on  his  succession  to  Council  of  Bishop* 
Oxnam    (at  left)   and  Edgar   A.   Love  flunky    the   President.       presidency.    Bishop    Oxnatn,    outgoing    president,    loo/?s    on. 


World  Birth  Control: 
Indifference  Ending? 

Increasing  discussion  of  planned 
parenthood  in  Protestant  church  circles 
is  helping  break  up  "the  log  jam  of 
public  ignorance  and  indifference," 
says  Dr.  R.  M.  Fagley,  executive  secre- 
tary, World  Council  of  Churches' 
Commission    on    International    Affairs. 

Soon,  he  predicts,  "people  will  won- 
der how  it  was  possible  that  so  many 
churches  and  governments  had  previ- 
ously been  silent  on  a  social  and  moral 
issue  of  such  world-wide  and  crucial 
importance."  [For  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  problem,  see  Too  Many 
People!  by  Margaret  Sanger,  September 
1957,  page  16.] 

Dr.  Fagley  points  out  that  in  1959 
world  population  is  expected  to  in- 
crease a  record  50  million — "equivalent 
to  the  total  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom  or  of  Italy."  He  described 
the  "desperate  search  for  an  answer" 
in  Japan,  where  "legal  and  illegal  abor- 
tions together  outnumber  the  live 
births,"  and  in  India,  where  "in  many 
sections  parents  are  offered  a  bounty 
to  accept  sterilization  after  the  third  or 
iourth  child." 

Tillich   Raps    Tranquilizers 

Tranquilizers  reduce  the  "humanity" 
in  man  and  his  power  to  "go  beyond 
himself"  to  new  experiences,  Dr.  Paul 
Tillich,  Harvard   theologian,  warns. 

He  also  denounces  faith  healing  as 
one  of  the  worst  abuses  in  religion. 
But,  he  adds,  it  is  hard  to  attack 
because  at  times  it  is  successful. 

Wanted:  Teachers  for  Africa 

Africa's  Christian  schools  desperately 
need  teachers,  says  Bishop  Newell  S. 
Booth  of  Elisabethville,  Belgian  Congo. 
These  schools,  in  his  view,  have  a 
unique  opportunity  to  train  leaders  for 
newly     independent     nations     because 

July  1  J5i\rogether 


they  emphasize  serving  others — and 
"the  responsibilities  that  must  be  car- 
ried in  the  next  decades  by  the  people 
in  Africa  are  tremendous." 

Africans  are  eager  for  education,  the 
bishop  reports,  but  facilities  and  person- 
nel are  so  limited  that  even  third- 
graders    are    being    turned    away. 

Need  Faster  Growth 

If  The  Methodist  Church  is  to  keep 
up  with  population  growth  it  will  need 
2  million  new  members  in  the  next 
10  years.  So  reports  Dr.  Harry  Denman 
of  Nashville,  head  of  the  Board  of 
Evangelism — who  also  warns  that  in 
1958  the  Church  lagged;  membership 
grew  by  only  1.3  per  cent,  while  popula- 
tion  increased    1.7   per  cent. 

He  urges  a  "Decade  of  Discipleship 
for  Evangelism"  to  emphasize  prayer, 
Bible  reading,  revival  witnessing,  mass 
evangelism,  visitation  evangelism, 
teaching  of  Christian  and  Methodist 
beliefs  to  members,  and  starting 
churches. 


First  candidate  for  admission  to  .  llashjl 
Methodist  University  in  1979  is  Paul, 
son  of  Pastor  Ted  Townsend,  Seward. 


Reform  Labor  Abuses, 
Methodist  Board  Urges 

Labor  reform  through  personal  in- 
tegrity, union  house  cleaning,  law 
enforcement,  and  new  legislation  was 
proposed  in  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Social  and  Economic 
Relations  at  its  semiannual  meeting. 

The  Board  suggested  legislation 
requiring  that: 

•  Unions  hold  secret-ballot  elections 
regularly  (not  less  than  every  four 
years),  "without  restraint  and  upon 
due  notice,"  and  conduct  business  meet- 
ings "according  to  customary  demo- 
cratic procedures." 

•  Unions  file  with  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment and/or  state  officers  adequate 
financial  reports,  and  furnish  reports  to 
members. 

•  Financial  reports  of  pensions  and 
health  and  welfare  funds,  including 
management-administered  funds,  be 
filed  with  authorities. 

•  Unions,    union    officers,    and    em- 
ployers file  reports   of  financial   trans- 
actions   other    than    bargaining    agree 
ments. 

•  A  clear  delineation  of  the  authority 
ol  internationals  and  locals  be  estab 
lished. 

•  A  secret  ballot  be  held  on  all  strike 
votes,  with  due  notice  to  members. 

•  Striking  union  members  be  per- 
mitted to  vote  in  decertification 
elections. 

•  Unions  be  allowed  to  strike  farmed- 
out  work. 

•  Proper  supervision  of  union 
trusteeships  be  set  up. 

"The  concern  of  the  church,"  the 
resolution  said,  "is  not  alone  with  the 
intentional  graft  and  abuses  that  have 
been  uncovered  but  also  with  some  of 
the  unintentional  abuses  that  can  creep 
into  every  organization  and  can  be 
overlooked  or  concealed  by  the  com 
plcxity  of  the  institution." 

The    Board    agreed    to    explore    the 
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FOR    LESS    THAN    YOU    THINK 


YOU 
CAN 
RETIRE 


HERE 


California  sunshine 
brightens  the  so- 
larium on  each  floor, 
one  of  many  attrac- 
tive centers  in  the 
main  building. 


Meals,  specially 
planned  by  a  dieti- 
tian, are  served  in 
this  cheerful  dining 
room. 


One  of  143  homelike 
cottages  where  you 
will  live  in  comfort 
and  security. 


Methodists  receive  preferential 
consideration  when  they  apply  for 
membership  in  this  loveliest 
of  retirement  homes  in  California. 

Visualize  delightful  year  'round 
weather,  recreational  and  cultural 
activities,  plus  complete  freedom  from 
worry.  All  these,  and  permanent 
security,  wait  for  you  at  Wesley  Palms. 

Cost,  including  meals  and  complete 
medical  care,  is  based  on  the  suite  or 
cottage  you  select  and  your  age, 
65  years  or  older. 


HOW  TO  COMPUTE  COST 

A  man,  age  65,  may  pay  as  little 
as  $7,500  for  an  apartment  and 
$27,258  for  prepaid  life  care.  The 
sum,  $34,758,  if  considered  on  the 
basis  of  the  remaining  years  of  his 
life,  would  amount  to  $181.03  per 
month.  Costs  at  other  ages  are  less. 


AGE 

Examples 

TOTAL 

70 

$30,008 

75 

25,481 

80 

21,353 

Above  figures  are  based  on  a 
$7,500  apartment.  Life  care 
lee,  included  in  above  figures, 
is  established  by  actuarial  life- 
expectancy  tables. 

When  a  contract  is  signed,  there 
are  no  further  costs,  except  for  per- 
sonal incidentals.  Send  for  complete 
information  and  illustrated  bro- 
chure, now. 


■■ 


MM 


949  Turquoise  Street 

SAN  DIEGO  9,  CALIFORNIA 


Mail  this  coupon  TODAY 

M.  D.  WOODBURY,  Sup't.,  Wesley  Palms,  949  Turquoise  St., 
San  Diego  9,  California. 

Please  send  descriptive  brochure  and  complete  information  on 
Wesley  Palms. 

NAME 


One  of  the  retirement 
homes  owned  and  operated 
by  Pacific  Homes,  a  non- 
profit corporation  of  the 
Southern  California-Arizona 
Conference  of  THE  METH- 
ODIST CHURCH. 


STREET. 
CITY 


-ZONE. 


STATE . 
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possibility  ot  setting  up  a  permanent 
institute  of  industrial  relations  at  a 
Methodist  university  or  seminary.  It 
also  authorized  the  publication  of  a 
handbook  on  industrial  relations. 

Orthodoxy  Cool  to  Pope's  Plea 

The  Eastern  Orthodox  Church  will 
participate  in  the  Pope's  proposed 
ecumenical  council  only  if  the  entire 
Christian  world  is  represented.  This 
was  announced  recently  by  Athenagoras 
I  of  Istanbul,  "first  among  equals"  of 
five  Orthodox   patriarchs. 

The  decision  was  told  to  the  U.S. 
Conference  for  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  by  Archbishop  Iakovos, 
Creek  Orthodox  primate  of  North  and 
South  America.  The  statement  asserted: 
"No  synod  can  be  called  ecumenical 
unless  it  is  truly  such,  that  is,  pan- 
Christian." 

Previous  Vatican  statements  had 
voiced  confidence  that  Orthodox 
churches    were   sure   to   take    part. 

2,537  Miles  of  Methodists 

An  imaginary  Methodist  Avenue  has 
been  suggested  to  help  visualize  the 
size  of  Methodism. 

Think  of  all  churches  and  parsonages 
of  U.S.  Methodist  bodies  side  by  side, 
proposes  Methodist  Information  (Meth- 
odism's news  agency),  allowing  200 
feet  per  church  and  50  feet  per  parson- 
age. The  avenue  would  then  stretch 
from  New  York  City  to  Los  Angeles, 
with  79  miles  of  churches  left  over — 
a  beeline  distance  of  2,537  miles! 

Share-Prayer  Pays  Off 

By  sharing  in  small  prayer  groups, 
Protestants  are  discovering  a  new  mean- 
ing in  their  religion,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
M.  Steen  of  Asbury-First  Methodist 
Church,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  has  told  a 
Presbyterian  conference  on  evangelism. 

"Small  dynamic  groups,"  he  re- 
ported, "are  discovering  what  Jesus 
tnade  plain  and  real — the  need  for 
individuals  to  come  alive  spiritually  in 
small  groups." 

Upper  Room  Award  to  Oxnam 

Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam  will  re- 
ceive the  Upper  Room  citation  for  1959, 
in  recognition  of  his  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  world  Christian  fellow- 
ship. 

The  bishop's  long-time  leadership 
among  world  churchmen  has  included 
presidencies  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  the  Division  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, and  the  Methodist  Council  of 
Bishops. 

Washington:  Religious  Capital 

Washington,  D.C.,  is  fast  becoming 
one  of  the  great  religious  centers  of 
the  U.S.,  a  recent  survey  shows.  Some 
of  the  nation's  largest  and  most  beauti- 


CENTURY  CLUB 

Methodists  arc  long  livers! 
Here  arc  the  names  of  three  more 
who  have  celebrated  enough 
birthdays  to  qualify  for  the  Cen- 
tury Club: 

Mrs.  Hermina  Fisctcr,  100, 
Harrisonville,  Mo. 

Luther  Moody,  103,  Evart, 
Mich. 

Will  Waters,  102,  Garden 
Grove,  Iowa. 

Names  of  other  Methodists, 
100  or  older,  will  be  published 
as  supplied  by  readers. 


ful  churches  now  arc  located  there  and 
additional  church  agencies  are  moving 
to  the  city. 

There  are  also  many  religious  shrines 
and  centers  for  denominational  mis- 
sionary and  charitable  efforts. 

New  Pentecost  Window 

The  famous  Upper  Room  Chapel 
in  the  Methodist  Board  of  Evangelism 
building,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  a  new 
$27,000  stained-glass  window,  by 
d'Ascenzo  Studios,  depicting  the  story 
of  Pentecost,  or  Whitsunday,  celebrated 
on  the  seventh  Sunday  after  Easter  to 
commemorate  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  the  apostles.  The  day  is 
thought  of  as  the  birthday  of  the  Chris- 
tian church. 

The  window  also  pictures  historical 
Christian  leaders,  including  John  and 
Charles  Wesley. 

The  chapel  is  visited  by  thousands 
each  year.  It  contains,  too,  a  large  wood 
carving  of  the  Last  Supper.  Both  carv- 
ing and  window  portray  events  that 
took  place  in  "upper  rooms"  of  biblical 
times. 

Working  Vacationists 

Young  church  people  from  all  over 
the  world,  200  from  the  U.S.,  will  give 
up  this  year's  summer  vacations  for 
ecumenical  work  camps  in  27  countries. 

They  will  pay  for  the  privilege  out 
of  their  own  pockets  in  what  the  Rev. 
Frederick  Stoerker  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches'  Division  of 
Christian  Education  calls  "a  graphic 
demonstration  ...  of  the  concern  of 
youth  for  the  welfare  of  others." 

Seek  Aid  for  Jobless 

Relief  of  unemployment  victims  has 
become  a  major  concern  of  churches 
and  church  councils  in  several  areas. 

The  Louisville  Area  Council  of 
Churches,  for  one,  urged  each  member 
church  to  adopt  temporarily  one  of 
65  local  needy  families.  And  in  Akron, 
Ohio,   a   tour   of  an    automobile    plant 


Straining  to  Hear? 

New  Book  Improves  Hearing 

Find  it  difficult  to  hear  in  certain  places, 
in  group  conversation,  at  parties,  out- 
side? Fact-filled  new  booklet  "How  To 
Get  The  Most  Out  Of  Your  Remaining 
Hearing"  is  a  tremendous  benefit  to  all 
persons  who  arc  handicapped  with  any 
kind  of  a  hearing  loss.  Tells  secrets  of 
how  to  hear  better,  how  to  make  the 
most  of  the  hearing  you  now  have.  Many 
helpful  hints  for  persons  who  are  only 
slightly  hard  of  hearing  or  who  have 
acute  deafness.  Send  coupon. 

Moico  Electronics,    Room    1  OU 
21   N.  3rd  St.,  Mpls.,  Minn. 
Pleose  send  free   booklet. 
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W    Make  $50  to  «300 
EXTRA  MONEYj 

~     -IN    SPARE  TIME! 

Show  Folks  Low  Cost,  Big  Value 

Christmas  and  Everyday 
GREETING  CARDS 
Gilts,  Stationery,  Costume  Jewelry 

No  experience  needed.  House- 
wives, elderly  folks,  shut-ins, 
organizations  —  all   can   suc- 
ceed. Get  big  profits,  free  gift 
offer,  extra  bonus . . .  have  fun, 
too.  Write  for  salable  Samples 
on  approval,  to  be  paid  for  in 
15  days  or  returned  if  not  sat- 
isfied—  plus  Free  Catalog, 
Pfnoi.KmA —    Selling  Ideas,  Party  Plans 
ppj«^vfi«^wv.,7^and  complete  details. 
P  Guaranteed  by  'A      HEDENKAMP 
\  Good  Housekeepings]  Broidway,  Dept.T0-3 
ifc£ x*£/        Hew  York  13.  N.Y. 
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Order  Any  Book 

.  .  .  you  see  reviewed  in  Together  at  the 
publisher's  advertised  price — we  pay  the 
postage  to  you. 


THE  METHODIST 
PUBLISHING  HOUSE 

Order  from  House  serving  you 

Baltimore  3     •      Chicago  11      •      Cincinnati  2 

Dallas  1       •       Detroit  1       •       Kansas  City  C 
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Creditors    are    a    superstitious    sect, 

great  observers  of  set  days 

and  times — B.  Franklin 
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JULY  hatk  XXXI  days 


7th  Month 


The  Methodists  love  your  big  sinners, 

as  proper  subjects  to  work,  upon — Horace  Walpole 
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Wesley  off  to  Helvoetsluys,  Holland,  1783 
Amelia  Earhart  lost  in  Pacific,  1937 
Methodist  theology  faculties  meet,  Nashville 
Davy  Crockett  visits  Philadelphia,  1834  tW~ 
Bishop  Whatcoat  d.,  1806,  in  Delaware 

Helped  strengthen  Methodism  in  America 
William  McKendree  b.,  1757 

1st  native-born  American  bishop 
Hawaii  annexed,  1898 
John  D.  Rockefeller  b.,  1839 
U.S.  flag  unfurled  over  San  Francisco,  1846 
The  ruby  is  July's  birthstone 
John  Quincy  Adams  b.,  1767  £W~ 

Nat.  Fellowship  Methodist  Musicians,  Dallas 
Boston's  1st  Methodist  society,  1792 
Methodist  preachers  1st  meet,  1773 
Pike  begins  to  explore  West,  1806 
Willing  comes  before  working 
Missionary  conference,  Lake  Junaluska 
Methodist  Higher  Education  Week 
LI.  of  Kansas  names  1st  faculty,  1866 
Better  do  nothing   than  do  ill 
Methodist  Town,  Country  Conf.  Wichita 
Asbury  ordains  Michael  Leard,  1788 

2nd  investiture  west  of  Alleghenies 
John  Wesley's  mother  dies,  1742 
Seminar  for  missionaries,  Lake  Junaluska 
U.S.  Grant,  a  Methcdist,  made  maj-gen  ,  1863 
Great  tho'ts  come  from  the  heart 
1st  Protestant  sermon  xtfest  of  Rockies,  1834 
Civil  rights  amendment  (14th)  ratified,  1868 
Church  camp  leaders  meet,  Matamoras,  Pa. 
Anne  Arundel  Town  (Annapolis) 

founded,  1649 
Ecumenical  mission  meeting,  Asilomar,  Cal. 


Cy""  On  July  3,  1827,  "Bible-toter  Jed"  Smith  ar- 
rived at  Bear  Lake,  Utah,  with  skin  looking  as 
though  it  had  been  tightly  pasted  over  the  bones." 
His  party  had  been  given  up  for  lost.  Jedediah,  a  fer- 
vent Methodist,  v?as  one  of  first  to  cross  South  Pass, 
in  Wyoming's  Continental  Divide,  through  which 
many  emigrants  labored;  also  was  one  of  the  1st  to 
see  Great  Salt  Lake.   'Old  Jed '  died  at  age  31. 


■  Col.  Crockett  was  a 
distinguished  frontiers- 
man, legislator,  fighter; 
dictated  his  biography, 
which  sold  well.  Stories 
in  it  were  borne  out  by 
newspapers.  He  was  feted 
with  trips  &  parties  in 
N.J.  and  Pa.  cities,  with 
many  ovations  for  his 
talks.  Songs  were  com- 
posed for  him,  special  flags 
hoisted,  plays  written. 

■  Presdt.  Adams  often 
worshiped  at  St. George's 
in  Philadelphia;  once  said 
of  the  singing,  "The  best 
I  ever  heard  except  of  a 
little  Moravian  society." 


The    Philadelphia    Conference 

3>  July  11,  1790,  Jesse  Lee 
preached  under  old  elm 
on  Boston  Common.  He 
was  one  of  Methodism's 
early  leaders. 

He  sang  Methodist 
hymns  in  a  way  that  left 
little  use  for  church  bells 
to  call  together  his  con- 
gregations. 


and  a  meeting  with  management  has 
been  planned  by  the  Council  of 
Churches  to  show  ministers  the  plant's 
working  conditions. 

In  addition,  the  Detroit  Council  of 
Churches  has  presented  statements  of 
the  problem  to  a  Senate  group  study- 
ing remedial  legislation. 

Nine — or  More — New  Bishops 
To  Be  Elected  in  1960  Action 

At  least  nine  new  bishops  will  be 
elected  at  the  six  Jurisdictional  Con- 
ferences in  1960.  Like  the  General  Con- 
ference, which  they  follow,  Jurisdic- 
tional Conferences  meet  every  four 
years. 

The  new  bishops  will  replace  Bishop 
John  W.  Branscomb  of  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  who  died  January  15;  seven  bish- 
ops who  will  have  reached  compulsory 
retirement  age,  and  Bishop  G.  Brom- 
ley Oxnam  of  Washington,  D.C.,  who 
has  reached  voluntary  retirement  age 
and  has  announced  he  will  retire.  Other 
bishops   also  may   retire  voluntarily. 

Bishops  are  required  to  retire  at  the 
first  Jurisdictional  Conference  after 
their  70th  birthday  and  may  retire  at 
the  first  Jurisdictional  Conference  after 
their  65th  birthday. 

The  seven  who  must  retire  next  year 
are  Bishop  J.  W.  E.  Bowen,  Atlanta, 
Ga.;  Bishop  D.  Stanley  Coors,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  Bishop  Willis  J.  King,  New 
Orleans,  La.;  Bishop  W.  Earl  Ledden, 
Syracuse,  N.Y.;  Bishop  Arthur  f. 
Moore,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Bishop  Frederick 
B.  Newell,  New  York  City,  and  Bishop 
A.  Frank  Smith,  Houston,  Tex. 

Bishop  Branscomb's  death  reduced 
the  number  of  active  U.S.  bishops  from 
the  normal  38  to  37.  But  the  North- 
eastern and  South  Central  Jurisdictions 
each  qualify  to  add  one  more  bishop. 
Action,  therefore,  may  be  taken  next 
year  to  add  one  or  two  additional  bish- 
ops there. 

Asks  Stronger  Philippine   Ties 

Stronger  Philippine-U.S.  co-operation 
is  being  urged  by  Mrs.  Asuncion  Perez, 
Philippine  Wesleyan  College  president, 
who  is  visiting  in  the  U.S. 

"The  newspapers,"  the  Methodist 
leader  recently  said,  "tell  of  certain 
tensions  between  the  Philippines  and 
the  U.S.,  whose  soldiers  shared  foxholes 
in  World  War  II  ...  I  ask  you  to  be 
sympathetic  with  us.  Even  though  the 
spirit  of  nationalism  is  high  in  my  coun- 
try, we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  our  countries  and  our  peoples  are 
friends." 

'Pen  Pals'  Speak  Up 

Some  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Methodist 
youngsters  now  can  list  among  their 
"pen  pals"  former  President  Herbert 
Hoover  and  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 
The  children,  from  Elm  Grove  Com- 
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Quick-Acting,  Extra  Soft, 
Cushioning     Foot    Plaster 

To   speedily    relieve    painful 
corns,  sore  toes,  callouses,  bun- 
ions,   tender    spots,    burning    on 
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als," the  dealer  intends  to  send  a 
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♦  free  items  or  ones  you  have  paid 
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♦  pay  for  them  and  return  the  ones 
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promptly,  being  sure  your  name 
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in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of 
the  package  in  which  you  return 
the  merchandise. 


munity  Methodist  Church,  wrote  the 
two,  asking  tor  their  views  on  the 
sharing  of  U.S.  surplus  food  with  other 
countries- 
Replied  Mr.  Hoover,  "It  would  be 
humane  and  would,  incidentally,  save 
the  taxpayers  money  if  we  would  say 
to  any  nation  in  need,  'Bring  your 
ships;  come  and  get  it  free.'  " 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  called  it  "wasteful 
and  unmindful"  for  the  U.S.  to  continue 
to  store  surplus  food  indefinitely. 

Start  'Year's  Study  Abroad' 

Five  Methodist  college  students  will 
study  in  other  countries  during  the 
1959-60  school  year  under  a  new  Year's 
Study  Abroad  program  sponsored  by 
the  Methodist  Student  Movement  and 
the  Board  of  Missions. 

The  students,  all  undergraduates: 
Carolyn  Mork,  Hamline  University, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  to  International  Chris- 
tian University,  Tokyo,  Japan;  Robert 
M.  Stoppert,  Albion  College,  Albion, 
Mich.,  also  to  ICU;  Rebecca  Williams, 
Eastern  Washington  College,  Cheney, 
Wash.,  to  University  of  Mexico,  Mexico 
City;  Winifred  Lowsma,  Ferris  Insti- 
tute, Big  Rapids,  Mich.,  to  University 
of  Hawaii,  Honolulu,  and  Frances  Ar- 
rowood,  Winthrop  College,  Rock  Hill, 
S.C.,  to  Isabella  Thoburn  College, 
Lucknow,  India. 

Leaders  hope  10  students  may  study 
abroad  in   1960-61. 

/960s  Crucial  for  Church 

The  Board  of  Evangelism  now  is 
gearing  its  planning  to  the  entire  1960- 
69  decade.  That  period,  says  general 
secretary  Dr.  Harry  Denman,  will  de- 
termine whether  The  Methodist  Church 
"will  become  a  church  to  reach  the 
masses  to  do  God's  will  ...  or  a  church 
of  suburbia  permeated  and  saturated  by 
the  will  of  secular  man." 

Board  members  outlined  10-year  ob- 
jectives at  their  recent  annual  meeting. 
Included  were  deepening  the  church's 
spiritual  life,  working  for  a  world  con- 
ference on  evangelism  as  a  prelude  to  a 
world  crusade,  and  starting  a  movement 
to  win  college  students. 

Aid  Flood  Victims 

Methodists  in  Uruguay  are  aiding 
more  than  45,000  flood  victims  with 
clothing,  money,  food,  and  other  ne- 
cessities. Churches  and  homes  are  tak- 
ing in  refugees,  and  pastors,  mission- 
aries, and  deaconesses  are  caring  for  the 
needy. 

Transatlantic  Pulpit  Swap 

Five  U.S.  Methodist  ministers  have 
traded  churches  for  the  summer  with 
four  British  pastors  and  one  Austrian. 
Each  is  living  in  the  other's  parsonage, 
driving  his  car,  even  assuming  his 
luncheon   engagements,   in   addition   to 
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Ten  Lamps 

To  Light  My  Son's  Path 


by  HERBERT  E.  RICHARDS 

Pastor,  First  Methodist  Church,  Boise,  Idaho 


1.  Approach  thy  calling  in  life  with  diligence  and  patience,  and 
in  every  way  prepare  to  he  productive  for  yourself  and  worthy  of  the 
esteem  of  your  fellow  men. 

2.  Learn  to  laugh  when  confusion  enters  your  mind  and  setbacks  press 
upon  you.  Gloom  is  but  an  added  burden  when  you  have  much  to 
carry. 

3.  Respect  your  body.  Care  for  it  as  the  temple  of  your  soul.  Live  each 
day  with  pleasant  regularity.  Be  selective  in  your  diet,  steady  in  your 
exercise,  and  a  guardian  of  your  "rest  time." 

4.  Be  natural.  Seek  not  to  be  someone  you  are  not.  Emulate  the  great, 
but  be  great  within  yourself.  Inner  strength  protects  you  from 
attacks  without. 

5.  Be  frugal  in  money  matters.  Keep  your  desires  circumspect.  Spend 
only  those  moneys  which  are  yours.  Contain  your  expenses  within 
your  daily  income.  In  spending  money,  look  to  your  needs,  not  to 
your  neighbor. 

6.  Do  not  be  fretful  for  tomorrow.  Worry  is  chaotic  to  the  mind  and 
poison  to  the  soul. 

7.  Meet  life  and  God  every  day  in  the  people  you  meet  hour  by  hour, 
the  birds  you  hear  morning  by  morning,  the  stars  you  observe  by 
night.  In  this  rapport  you  become  a  citizen  of  the  universe. 

8.  Seek  service,  not  happiness.  Happiness  will  be  your  reward  only  if 
you  walk  the  path  of  fruitful  endeavor  and  sacrificial  living. 

9.  Show  courage  in  the  face  of  temptation  and  guile.  Observe  the  de- 
sires of  men  and  turn  from  them.  Observe  the  beauty  of  woman, 
learn  of  her,  but  respond  to  her  charms  only  as  God  would  bless, 
and  in  a  way  that  will  build  your  character  and  hers. 

10.  Be  faithful!  Faithful  to  all  who  trust  you,  faithful  to  the  God  who 
created  you,  for  only  in  this  way  can  you  win  respect;  only  in  this 
way  can  you  understand  the  soul  of  the  universe  that  will  make  your 
destiny  glorious. 

My  son,  my  prayer  is  lifted  that  you  will  follow  these  precepts  with- 
out ostentation  and,  when  your  son  comes  of  age,  you  will  pass  them 
on  to  him  that  they  may  be  imprinted  on  his  heart.  Through  you  and 
these  "ten  lamps,"  I  pray  he  may  learn  of  me  and  of  the  Father  of  us  all. 
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performing  pastoral  duties.  The  object: 
to  give  congregations  and  ministers 
better  understanding  of  persons  from 
other  countries. 

Arranged  by  the  World  Methodist 
Council,  the  exchange  involves  the  fol- 
lowing pairs:  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Herbert, 
Jr.,  High  Point,  N.C.,  and  the  Rev. 
A.  R.  Ankers,  Wolverhampton,  Eng- 
land; the  Rev.  Virgil  C.  Jump,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  and  the  Rev.  John  Banks, 
Birmingham,  England;  the  Rev.  Harry 
Vanderpoo!,  Snyder,  Tex.,  and  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Blarney,  Ipswich,  England;  the 
Rev.  Clifford  Zirkel,  Jr.,  Edna,  Tex., 
and  the  Rev.  David  Pike,  Ilkey,  Eng- 
land, and  the  Rev.  Auburn  J.  Carr,  Ip- 
swich, Mass.,  and  the  Rev.  Ferdinan  1 
Mayr,  Vienna. 

Alaska   U.  Building  Going  Up 

A  |1,624,000  development  program 
for  Alaska  Methodist  University  at 
Anchorage  has  been  approved  by  trus- 
tees, with  completion  expected  by  fall, 
1960.  |  See  Methodism's  Statue  in  the 
Newest  State,  January,  1959,  page  35.  | 

The  first  building  will  rise  this  sum- 
mer and  fall,  with  the  cornerstone  lay- 
ing set  for  July  12  during  a  Methodist 
laymen's  tour  of  Alaska.  It  will  serve 
at  first  as  an  all-purpose  unit,  and  later 
will  house  the  science  department. 

Asks  Tighter  Smut  Law 

Stronger  legislation  to  curb  a  $500- 
million  business  in  obscene  matter  using 
U.S.  mails  is  being  urged  by  Postmaster 
General  Arthur  E.  Summerfield. 

More  than  50,000  complaints  were 
received  in  1958  from  ministers  and 
others,  he  recently  reported,  and  293 
purveyors  were  convicted. 

Bishop,  96,  Is  Own  Beneficiary 

Bishop  Herbert  Welch,  retired,  who 
at  96  is  the  oldest  Methodist  bishop, 
recently  became  the  paid-in-full  bene- 
ficiary of  three  insurance  policies  on  his 
own  life. 

"You    have    outlived    our    mortality 


Bishop    Welch    (right)    receives   insur- 
ance policy  chccl{  from  L.  W.  Dawson. 
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table,"  said  Louis  W.  Dawson,  insur- 
ance executive,  at  a  luncheon  honoring 
the  occasion.  "Only  14  out  of  100,000 
Americans  attain  your  age." 

Mrs.  Welch,  original  beneficiary,  died 
last  September  at  91. 

Billy  Graham  Meets  the  Devil! 

Billy  Graham  has  come  face  to  face 
with  the  devil. 

It  happened  at  Sydney  University, 
Australia,  after  he  told  a  student 
audience,  "You  and  I  should  strike  our 
matches  so  our  faith  in  God  will  glow." 
Immediately  there  was  a  loud  noise,  a 
puff  of  smoke  curled  up,  and  the  devil 
appeared,  complete  with  horns  and  tail. 
The  red-clad  figure  shook  hands  with 
the  evangelist,  who  laughingly  gave 
him  a  Bible,  put  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  and  began  showing  him  the 
way  to  salvation. 

Later,  the  devil  revealed  himself  as 
a  student  celebrating  Commemoration 
Week,  a  time  for  undergraduate  pranks. 

Methodists  Quiz  Sheen 

In  an  unusual  program  at  First 
Church,  Shreveport,  La.,  some  800 
Methodists  recently  quizzed  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  Fulton  J.  Sheen. 
Gathered  for  a  Wednesday  Church 
Night,  they  listened  as  he  spoke  to 
them  from  New  York  over  a  special 
telephone  hookup.  He  delivered  a  40- 
minute  sermon,  then  answered  such 
questions  as,  "Will  freedom  of 
religion  suffer  if  Catholics  become  a 
majority  in   the  U.S.?" 

To  this  one,  he  responded  that  free 
will  would  continue  to  reign.  "Catholics 
throughout  the  world  are  dying  for 
freedom,"  he  said,  "and  we  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so." 

The  session  was  so  well  received, 
declared  Dr.  D.  L.  Dykes,  Jr.,  pastor, 
that  "the  relationship  between  Catholic 
and  Protestant  people  throughout 
Shreveport  has  been  definitely  bet- 
tered." 

The  church  also  has  used  the  ar- 
rangement for  conversations  with  Dr. 
Norman  Vincent  Peale,  author  Jim 
Bishop,  and  others. 

Educator  No.   7   Layman 

The  president  of  American  Universi- 
ty, Dr.  Hurst  R.  Anderson,  has  been 
selected  as  the  Methodist  Layman  of  the 
Year  by  the  Methodist  Union,  a  lay 
group,  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  Anderson  was  cited  for  mature 
understanding,  genuine  leadership,  and 
earnest  application  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  recognized  as  "one  of  the 
outstanding  leaders  of  education." 

Catholicism  Wins  Book  Award 

The  Riddle  of  Roman  Catholicism, 
by  Jaroslav  Pelikan,  has  won  the  1959 
Abingdon  Award  given  by  Abingdon 
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Readings  and  prayers  for  children  8  to  13. 
Attractively  colored  cover.  Drawings  and  full- 
page  photographs  highlight  the  devotions. 
Issued  monthly  for  as  little  as  lOf1  per  copy! 


Send  for  FREE  SAMPLE  COPY! 


MY  DEVOTIONS  is  successfully 
carrying  a  spiritual  program  into 
more  than  100,000  homes.  Let  it 
help  your  children  learn  to  com- 
mune with  God  daily. 

COHCOR^IA  PUBLISHING  HOUSE 
St.  Louis  18,  Mo. 


MY  DEVOTIONS  Circulation  Dept.  T-7 
3558  S.  Jefferson  Ave.,  St.  Louis  18,  Mo. 
Please  send  me  a  FREE  sample  copy 


Church 


City 

Requested  by. 


Zone„ 


State 


DOES  YOUR 
ORGANIZATION 
NEED  MONEY? 


Earn  money  for  your 
organization,  church 
or  charity.  Sell  our 
delicious  Candies. 
Write  for  Catalog  1. 


PENNSYLVANIA  DUTCH  CANDIES  •  Mount  Holly  Springs,  Pa. 


«  FOLDING  CHAIRS 

f]     In  Steel orWood^ 

f  FOLDING  TABLES 

\       a  white  for  catalog     j 
*\      Wand  low  direct  prices    ( 

1  J.RRedington&Co. 


DEPT.  52      SCRANTON  2,  PA. 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS  are  accepted  for  miscellaneous  items  of  general  interest  to 
TOGETHER  readers  such  as:  Sale  of  personal  property;  Requests  for  items  wanted;  Service  offers 
of  interest  to  individuals  of  local  churches;  Hell)  wanted;  Positions  wanted;  Hobby  materials  or  ex- 
changes ;  Houses  or  camps  for  rent ;  Tours.  No  Agents  wanted  or  Opportunity  for  profit  advertis- 
ing. Rate:  Minimum  charge— $10.50  (14  words).  75c  each  additional  word.  CLOSING  FIVE  WEEKS 
IN  ADVANCE  OF  PUBLICATION  (15th).  For  use  of  "Box  No.  .  .  .  TOGETHER":  add  $1.00. 
Address  TOGETHER— Classified   Dept.,   740   N.  Rush   St.,  Chicago  11. 

CASH  MUST  ACCOMPANY  ALL  ORDERS 


BOOKS    WANTED 


RELIGIOUS  LIBRARIES  PURCHASED.  Send 
list  or  request  details.  Baker  Book  House, 
Dept.    TG,   Grand   Rapids   6,   Michigan. 

EVANGELIST 


METHODIST  EVANGELIST— Joseph  Brookshire 
— Preacher,  Singer  .  .  .  Church  and  City  Wide 
Missions.  Detailed  Information,  Box  431, 
Lexington,    Kentucky. 

FOR  SALE 

PRIVATE  NURSING  HOME  IN  N.E.  PENNA. 
Financially  sound  business.  State  licensed  for 
17  aged,  senile,  chronic  and  convalescent  men 
and  women.  Good  residential  section.  Owner 
wishes  to  retire.  Registered  Nurse.  Write 
Box  T-53,   TOGETHER. 

SUMMER  LODGE  with  76  rooms,  motel  with  six 
large  units  and  dining  room  seats  SO.  Could  be 
used  for  boys'  or  girls'  camp.  Income  will  pay 
annual  installments.  Write  Lakeside  Lodge, 
Lake  Junaluska,   North   Carolina. 

HELP  WANTED 

DIRECTOR  of  Religious  Education.  Prefer  quali- 
fied, experienced  person  for  supervision  of 
educational  program.  Submit  references  and 
salary  expected — with  picture,  to  California 
Heights  Methodist  Church,  1160  E.  Bixby, 
Long  Beach  7,  Calif. 

ASSOCIATE  PASTOR,  Methodist  Church,  1700 
members,  congenial  midwestern  town.  Parish 
calling,  vouth  work,  preaching.  Good  salary, 
house,  fringe  benefits.   Box  T-52,  TOGETHER. 


OLD  GOLD  AND  JEWELRY 

HIGHEST  CASH  PAID  FOR  OLD  GOLD, 

Broken  Jewelry,  Gold  Teeth,  Watches, 
Diamonds,  Silverware,  Spectacles.  FREE 
Information.  ROSE  REFINERS,  Heyworth 
Bldg.,   Chicago   2 

RESORTS 

THE  CHELTENHAM— Ocean  Grove,  New  Jersey. 
Rooms  -Running  Water — Moderate  Rates. 
Near   Auditorium   and    Ocean. 

SPECIALIZED    SERVICES 


NEW  LOOK  FOR  OLD  HYMNALS!  Be  con- 
vinced and  save.  Send  old  Methodist  Hymnal 
for  free  demonstration.  No  obligation.  Engel 
Bindery,  322  Southwest  Blvd.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

STAMPS 


HOBBY  MATERIALS 


LEARN  PROFESSIONAL  cake  decorating  at 
home.  Free  color-illustrated  literature.  Deco- 
Secrets,   Venice   10,   Calif. 

OLD  GOLD  AND  JEWELRY 

CASH  BY  RETURN  MAIL  for  old  jewelry, 
spectacles,  silverware,  gold  teeth.  Wm.  Pankey 
Co.,    81    Madison.    Memphis    3,    Tenn. 


GIGANTIC  COLLECTION  FREE.  Includes  tri- 
angles, early  United  States,  animals,  commemo- 
ratives,  British  Colonies,  high  value  pictorials, 
etc.  Complete  collection  plus  big  illustrated 
magazine  all  free.  Approvals.  Send  5c'  for 
postage.  Gray  Stamp  Co.,  Dept.  TO,  Toronto, 
Canada. 

TOURS 


NOW!  VISIT  HOLY  LAND  also  Christmas  in 
Bethlehem.  Ten  Countries.  Eleventh  directed 
tour  by  Bible  Profs.  Economy  priced.  Time 
Pmt's.  FREE  illust.  folder.  Bible  Lands 
Seminars,    Box    3-TL,    Wilmore,    Ky. 

EUROPE.  Nine  Reformation  countries.  Air. 
8/15-9/7.  $999.  Leadership— James  Hoge, 
Director,  Methodist  Transportation  Office. 
Box  T-51,  TOGETHER. 

TRAVEL  TO  THE  HOLY  LAND  spending 
Christmas  in  Bethlehem — 1959,  Easter  in 
Jerusalem — 1960.  Join  small  groups  touring  the 
Holy  Land  and  Middle  East  under  Christian 
leadership  with  Harriet-Louise  H.  Patterson 
visiting  Jordan,  Israel,  Lebanon,  Syria,  Egypt. 
Turkey,  Greece  and  Italy.  Christmas  tour  de- 
parts Dec.  11.  Easter  Spring  tour  departs 
April  1.  Write  for  descriptive  itinerary 
booklet  giving  all  details.  MAUPINTOUR 
ASSOCIATES  — Head  Office,  1286 
Massachusetts,  Lawrence,  Kansas.  Branch 
offices    in    New    York — Washington — Tokyo. 
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...  a  dynamic  Methodist  preacher 

With  green  eye  patch,  red  army  coat  and  gleam- 
ing sword  at  rest  on  the  pulpit,  this  British 
soldier  presented  a  challenging,  colorful  picture 
to  American  colonists  in  the  late  1700' s, 
John  Adams,  who  later  became  President  of  the 
United  Stales,  described  Captain  Webb  as  "one 
of  the  most  eloquent  men  I  Have  ever  heard;  he 
reaches  the  imagination  and  touches  the  passions 
very   well." 

This  dramatic  portrayal  of  Captain  Thomas 
J.  Webb  is  one  of  many  rich,  full  color 
paintings  to  appear  in  Together's  exciting 
175th  ANNIVERSARY  EDITION  —  No- 
vember issue,  October  15th  publication  date. 
In  addition  to  the  many  other  outstanding 
paintings  and  articles  to  be  featured  depict- 
ing early  American  Methodism,  an  8-page 
"Methodist  Americana"  detachable  4-color 
picture  map  pinpoints  Methodism's  shrines, 
historic  site  and  places  of  interest  for  you 
across   the   United   States. 

Regular  subscribers  will  automatically 
receive  this  feature  packed,  128-page 
175th  ANNIVERSARY  ISSUE— but  it 
is  so  outstanding  that  you'll  want  to  be 
certain  your  friends  have  a  copy  too. 
Perfect  to  send  to  students  and  service- 
men away  from  home — and  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  message  and  mission 
of  The  Methodist  Church. 
MAKE  CERTAIN  you  receive  your 
copies.  Place  your  order  now  while  res- 
ervations can  still  be  taken.  Price,  $1 
per  copy. 


PLACE 

YOUR  ORDER 

NOW 


$1 


r — 


Tbgoiher/ 


740  Rush  Street 
Chicago  11,  III. 


I     am     enclosing     $- 


-for 


copies    of    TOGETHER's  (number) 

175th    ANNIVERSARY    EDITION. 
Please  Check: 

D  Check  Enclosed  □  Cash  Enclosed 

□  Money  Order  Enclosed 


Name  . 


Address 
City 


State. 


Church. 


Press,  book-publishing  agency  of  the 
Methodist  Publishing  House.  The 
author  receives  $10,000,  plus  $2,500 
advanced  against  royalties.  Dr.  Pelikan 
is  co-author  of  the  motion  picture 
Martin  Luther. 

Social  Relations:  New  Ideas 

Recommendations  on  Christian  social 
relations  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Woman's  Division  of  Christian  Service. 
Among    them: 

•  That  the  General  Conference  make 
mandatory  in  the  local  church  a  Com- 
mission on  Christian  Social  Relations. 

•  That  -the  Division  determine  the 
forces  which  shape  the  character  of 
children  as  the  basis  for  a  1962-63  study 
course. 

•  That  it  seek  data  on  the  increased 
employment  of  women. 

NEWS  DIGEST  .  . . 

KOREAN  CITATIONS.  Two 
Methodist  missionaries  have  been  cited 
by  the  Korean  government  for  helping 
found  the  country's  chaplain  corps. 
They  are  Dr.  William  E.  Shaw  of 
Delaware,  Ohio,  and  the  Rev.  Carl  W. 
Judy  of  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

MORE  NEGRO  MEMBERS.  Meth- 
odist Central  Jurisdiction  churches  in- 
creased members  by  10,630  in  a  recent 
bishops'  crusade. 

TV  CENSORS.  Though  exempt 
from  censoring  fees,  religious  and 
charitable  TV  films  in  Kansas  now  must 
be  approved   by   state   censors. 

NEW  LEGAL  HOLIDAY?  Good 
Friday  would  be  a  legal  holiday  under 
a  law  proposed  to  Congress  by  Rep. 
Leonard   Wolf  (D.-Iowa). 

BUYING  BUILDING.  TRAFCO 
(Methodist  Television,  Radio,  and  Film 
Commission)  is  buying  its  headquarters 
building  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  for  $134,- 
000  from  the  Protective  Insurance 
Agency. 

GIVES  ARTS  AWARD.  Poet  Robert 
Frost  is  first  recipient  of  Dickinson 
College's  first  annual  arts  award,  a  me- 
dallion and  $1,000  in  cash,  for  distin- 
guished achievement  in  the  arts,  letters, 
or  humanities. 

CANCER  VICTIM'S  FAITH.  The 
Rev.  Clark  J.  Moushon,  pastor  of 
Brooke  Road  Church,  Rockford,  111., 
has  written  a  pamphlet  telling  how  a 
cancer  victim,  factory  worker  Leonard 
Renberg,  used  the  last  months  of  his 
life  painting  Christ  in  oils.  His  object: 
to  leave  something  that  might  be  "a 
turning  point  in  the  lives  of  people." 
Three  paintings  are  on  exhibit  at 
the  church. 


CHANGE  DATE.  Opening  date  of 
the  1960  North  Central  Jurisdictional 
Conference  has  been  advanced  from 
July  7  to  July  6.  Delegates,  whose  jobs 
will  include  electing  at  least  one  bish- 
op for  the  Jurisdiction,  will  meet  in  the 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Civic  Audi- 
torium until  July  10. 

METHODIST  EDITOR.  Roman 
Catholic  Seattle  University  next  year 
will  have  a  Methodist  as  editor  of  its 
student  newspaper.  Waldene  G.  Zim- 
merman, member  of  First  Church,  Ar- 
lington, Wash.,  will  direct  operations 
of  the  2,400-circulation  weekly. 

LUTHERANS  GAIN.  The  three 
Lutheran  churches  that  will  unite  next 
year  to  form  a  new  body  called  the 
American  Lutheran  Church  now  re- 
port a  1958  combined  baptized  mem- 
bership of  2,191,327,  a  70,960  increase 
over  1957.  The  three:  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  1,119,121;  the  present 
American  Lutheran  Church,  1,005,174; 
United  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church, 
67,032. 

BISHOP'S  SON  HEADS  FIRM. 
Paul  Hammaker,  new  Montgomery 
Ward  president,  is  the  son  of  Bishop 
Wilbur  E.  Hammaker,  retired,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


CAMERA  CLIQUE 

Winning  Ways:  You  probably  noticed  that 
several   photographs   chosen    to    illustrate   'My 

Country  'tis  of  Thee'  {page  56-/-/)  were  nut 
taken  at  the  novice's  favorite  shooting  lime, 
high  noon  on  a  sun -bright  day.  For  instance, 
Warren  G.  Howell  rolled  out  of  bed  long 
before  dawn  to  make  his  breath-taking  sunrise 
scene  on  pages  40-41,  shot  high  up  on  12.107- 
fool  Ml.  Adams  in  the  slate  of  Washington, 
Dr.  Rodger  A.  Moon,  whose  Manhattan  im- 
pression is  on  page  39,  "nearly  froze"  one 
frosty  December  evening  while  setting  up  his 
tripod  on  Fifth  Avenue.  And  IV.  G.  Childress 
utilized  a  rainy  dax  to  get  the  gentle,  pastel- 
like portrait  of  Yosetnile's  Iiridal  Veil  Falls 
River  on  page  42.  All  of  which  proves  that 
striking  color  photography  is  possible  at  al- 
most any  lime.  Try  it;  you  may  find  yourself 
a  winner  in  our  ncie  reader-invitational  pic- 
torial.   For  details,   please  see  page    I. 


Merc    arc    photo    credits    for    this    issue: 

Cover — William      II.      Latin  op,      U.S.      Soil 

Conservation  Service  •  2-Top — Oregon  Hisiori- 

cal  Society,  Bot. — Gladys  Gilbert  Studio  •   3 — 

British     Book     Centre,     Inc.,    Redoute:    Roses 

•  6 — House  of  Parliament  •  13 — Railway 
Express  Agency  •  15 — Three  Lions  •  24 — 
T.  H.  Woodward  .  25— J.  W.  Redfearn  • 
26-Top— Wide  World,  Bot.— E.  W.  Tattersall 
.  33— George  Barker  .  45— TRAFCO  .  52— 
Wide  World  .   58-59— Richard  C.  Underwood 

•  61-62-63 — Black  Star  .  66  Swiss  National 
Travel-Arland  •  67 — Top  L.  &  R. — Religious 
News  Service  •  79 — Arizona  Highways  • 
19-20-21-22-23-35-76-77-78— George     P.     Miller! 
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Items  arc  offered  on  a  money-back  guarantee.  Prices  arc  postpaid.   Enclose  payment. 


Shopping 
Together 


Garden  Buddy — The  Portable  Hose 
Rack  will  do  five  different  jobs.  Stick 
it  in  ground  anywhere — holds  100 
ft.  hose;  has  metal  clip  to  hold 
sprinkling  nozzle;  prongs  aerate; 
picks  up  paper.  Use  as  hanger  for 
winter  storage.  $3.95. 
Walter  Drake,  TO-80  Drake  Bldg., 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


Willow  Plateholders — Don't  serve 
"chicken  on  the  grass"  at  outdoor 
suppers!  Just  pop  each  wobbly  paper 
plate  into  one  of  these  sturdy  plate- 
holders.  Add  a  rustic  touch.  Hand- 
woven.  9"  diameter,  washable.  39f/' 
each.  Add  25f'*  postage  each  order. 
Bowman  s,  T-2477  Lombard  St., 
San  Francisco  23,  Calif. 


Little  Leaguer's  Rack — It'll  make  a 
hit!  He'll  be  proud  to  put  his  equip- 
ment away.  Holds  2  bats,  2  balls, 
with  3  pegs  for  gloves,  cap,  uniform. 
May  be  the  first  step  to  hanging  other 
things.  Rack  is  20x10,  with  screws, 
painted  backboard.  $3.98. 
Sunset  House,  65  Sunset  Bldg., 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

July  1953\rogether 
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Birth  Certificate — Hails  the  birth 
with  Pennsylvania  Dutch  charm, 
sxmbols,  colors.  It's  custom  water 
colored,  hand  lettered  with  informa- 
tion about  the  new  heir.  Lovely  gift. 
$4.95.  Black  wood  framed,  add  $1. 
Write  for  detailed  order  form. 
Certificate,  P.O.  Box  5, 
Ml.  Holly  Springs,  Pa. 


l| 
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Pleasing  Poodles — Want  an  especi- 
ally feminine  gift  for  thank  you's, 
birthdays,  or  showers?  Pastel  poodles 
will  delight  milady.  Mama,  5"  tall; 
puppies,  2".  Ceramic,  linked  with 
gold  chain.  White,  pink,  or  blue.  Set, 
$1.25.  Two  sets,  $2.25. 
Associated  Gifts,  Dept.  101, 
P.O.  Box  62,  Brooklyn  20,  N.Y. 


Hobby  Gloves — The  most  pleasant 
gloves  ever  to  make  a  hobby  out  of 
a  chore.  Vinyl-impregnated  palms. 
Backs  are  "breathing"  corduroy. 
Wing-thumb  pattern  lets  fingers  wig- 
gle. Long  cuff.  Men's  &  women's: 
green  &  red;  brown  &  green,  $1. 
Dorothy  Biddle  Service,  Dept.  J, 
Hawthorne,  N.Y. 


CHICAGO —   July  1st.   .lust  In- 
I  troduc«d    Is  a  Free    Booklet  on 

l.i  New  Discovery  which  enables 

I  the   Home   Owner.    Janitor,    or 

|  Factory  Maintenance   to  clean 
my  (.'longed  Sewer  Drain. 

Vet  anyone  can  operate  this 
lew  Plumbers  Flushing  Gun 
Ahlch  releases  air  pressure  on  a 

,  solid  shaft  of  water  cleaning  tbe 
most  stubborn  stoppages  up  to 
200  feet.  TOILETS.  SINKS. 
URINALS.  BATHTUBS,  FLOOIt 
DRAINS.  anrl  HOUSE-TO- 
STREET  SEWERS  elo 
Crease.  Itaes,  Sand,  Roots,  and 
paper  melt  away  Instantly  when 
struck  by  the  Ilammcr-llkc  blow 
of   this  new  unit. 

There  Is  no  need  to  remove 
wall  or  pipe,  or  Grease  Trap.  A 
special  atlarhrncnt  allows  water 
to  flow  from  the  faucet  thrnueh 
the  Gun  while  air  Is  released  on 
the  pipe.  Vents  or  slacks  are  no 
obstacle,  as  force  tends  to  strike 
-vherever  the  water  lays.  But  now. 
chat    Is    this    Plumbers    Fltlshlnc 

,    :;un  worth  InCOSTLYPLUMBING 
3ILLS  SAVED?  Tear  this  Ad  oul- 

|  and  write  your  name  and  address 

side    It     for    FRKE    HOOKLET. 

Obey    that    urge.    No    agent    will 

"1.   A   postcard   will   do   (Chlcaeo 

one    Klldarc    .1.1702)     MILLER 

,  SEWER    ROD    CO..     Dept.   TG-7 

4640    N.    Central    Ave.. 

Chicago  30.    Illinois 


1000  NAME  &  ADDRESS  LABELS  $1 

Any  3  Different  Orders  $2  ppd. 

Sensational  bargain  !  Your  name  and  address 
handsomely  printed  on  1000  finest  quality 
gummed  labels.  Padded.  Packed  with  FREE, 
useful  Plastic  GIFT  BOX.  Use  them  on  station- 
ery, checks,  books,  cards,  records,  etc.  Beautifully 
printed  on  finest  quality  gummed  paper — 1000 
only  $1.  SPECIAL— SAVE  MONEY!  ANY  3 
DIFFERENT  ORDERS  $2.  Makes  an  ideal  gift. 
If  you  don't  agree  this  is  the  buy  of  the  year, 
we'll  refund  your  money  in  full.  HANDY 
LABELS,  734  Jasperson  Bldg.,  Culver  City,  Calif. 


LIKE  WALKING  ON  AIR  bouncy  foam  crepe  soles. 
Over  22'.',  sizes  in  stock!  Choice  leather,  handlaced,  flex- 
ible, smartly  styled  and  Quality  made.  Red,  Smoke. 
Taffytan.  White.  Xo  extra  charges  for  the  bard-to-nt! 
All  purchases  subject  to  exchange  or  money-back.  Fast 
delivery — COD's  accepted.  Factory-to-you  Special  Offer: 
$3.95  plus  50c  post.  MOCCASIN-CRAFT,  Dept.  58-YK, 
58    Buffum    St.,    Lynn.    Mass. 


Cake  Halo — For  a  perfectly  angelic 
birthday  party,  halo  the  cake.  Cleyer 
transparent  plastic  invisible  candle- 
holders  press  into  sides  of  the  cake. 
Candles  seem  to  float.  Won't  mar  the 
pretty  lettering  or  flowers,  or  drip  on 
the  frosting.  48  for  $1. 
Handy  Gifts.  53  Jasperson  BUIl:.. 
Culver  City.  Calif. 
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Bright  early-morning  sun  limns   hotels  and  rooming  houses  on  a  quiet  street  in  Ocean  Grove,  N.J. 


Methodism 


by-the-sea 


,  /  surf  fi sherman's 

line  sings  out  to  sea. 

His  big  catch  is  watched  with 

interest  by   \ibitzers  on 

the  board wal l{   .   .   . 


o< 


'CEAN  GROVE,  N.J.,  is  only  90 
minutes  from  Times  Square.  It  is  less 
than  two  hours  from  Philadelphia  and 
several  other  teeming  East  Coast  cities. 
Yet  the  moment  you  enter  this  mile- 
square  spiritual  retreat,  you  sense  that 
here  is  something  unique.  For  in 
Methodist-owned  Ocean  Grove  the 
spirit  of  the  old-time  camp  meeting 
has  been  perpetuated;  it  is  as  restful, 
yet  as  spiritually  bracing,  in  1959  as  it 
was  in  1869. 

Here,  frantic  fun-seeking  gives  way 
to  a  more  leisurely  mode  of  life;  the 
cities'  towering  skyscrapers  to  old  Vic- 
torian   homes    and    rows   of   small    cot- 


id  later  he  regales  friends  with  tales  of  the  one  that  got  away. 
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Cordial  informality  and  mild  exercise  on  the  shuffleboard  court  appeal 
not  only  to  year-round  residents,  but  to  camp-meeting  visitors. 


Colorful  beach  umbrellas  blossom  on  Saturday,  but  fade  away  on  Sunday  when  bathing  is  prohibited. 


Big  event  at  summer's  end  is  the  annual  10-day  camp  meeting  which  usually  jam-pac\s  Ocean  Grove's  8,000-seat  auditorium. 


"Marching  around  Jerusalem":  a  traditionally  colorful, 
reverent  procession  to  local  churches  closes  the  historic  meetings. 


tages.  For  Ocean  Grovers,  summer 
usually  means  strolls  on  the  boardwalk, 
lazing  in  the  sun,  or  fishing  in  the  surf. 
But  it  also  means  a  summer-long  cal- 
endar of  religious  events.  In  this  peace- 
ful setting  you  find  many  senior  citizens, 
among  them  retired  missionaries  and 
ministers,  as  well  as  young  people  and 
other  vacationers.  But  young  or  old, 
all  seek  spiritual  sustenance,  combined 
for  most  with  physical  recreation. 

In  some  respects  Ocean  Grove  hasn't 
changed  since  it  was  founded  90  years 
ago  by  an  association  of  Methodist  min- 
isters and  laymen  as  "a  proper,  con- 
venient, and  desirable  permanent  camp 
meeting  ground  and  Christian  seaside 
resort."  A  similar  association  maintains 
Ocean  Grove  today;  as  in  the  past, 
swimming  and  automobile  driving  still 
are  forbidden  on  Sundays. 

The  community's  heart  is  its  great 
auditorium  where  thousands  gather 
each  year  for  the  10-day  camp  meeting 
which  precedes  Labor  Day.  This  is  the 
year's  pinnacle  for  Ocean  Grove,  Meth- 
odism-by-the-sea,  where  life  somehow 
is  more  restful— and  more  meaningful. 


Together 
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ALWAYS  IN  SUMMER 


Always  in  summer,  down  this  quiet  street, 
Tow-headed  ten-year-olds  with  balls  and  hats 
Pursue  great  matters,  dusty-rooted,  rleet. 
Slim  rays  or  gold  they  are;  no  shirts,  no  hats, 
Identical  as  sunheams  to  my  view. 


July  1959\Togethe 


As  indistinguishable  irom  one  another 
As  blades  or  grass  or  leaves,  appearing  new 
And  eager  as  ir  earth  contained  no  other. 
Each  summer  brings  its  limitless  supply 
Or  sunlit  ten-year-olds  and  sunlit  shy. 

—Jane  Merchant 
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Through  the  Together 
All  Family  Plan  these 
fifty-five  churches  are 
reaching  out  in  the  same 
spirit  of  evangelism 
as  did   Francis  Asbury. 


100%  PARTICIPATION  in  the  Together  All 
Family  Plan  now  insures  full  coverage  of  the 
entire  Nashville  district  —  9000  subscriptions  in 
all!  In  this  way  these  churches  "reach  out"  to  all 
their  members  with  the  meaningful  message  of 
The  Methodist  Church.  Bishop  Roy  H.  Short  and 
District  Superintendent  Rev.  Farris  F.  Moore  can 
be  proud  of  the  great  accomplishment  of  the 
Nashville  District.  Congratulations. 


Together 
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